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EVENING TOILETTES, 


fle young lady’s dinner dress, Fig. 1, is of turquoise blue 
bengaline, bordered with black velvet ribbon. The 
slightly draped front of the skirt is of blue bengaline figured 
in black, bordered at the foot with a ruffle of plain blue 
banded with black velvet ribbon. The short-trained back is 
bordered with five rows of ribbon. The bodice consists of 
a corselet of figured 

silk opening on a 


kind in their turn. . This teaching cannot begin too soon, for 
the seeds of an absorbent, jealously selfish nature sprout 
very early, and their growth is rapid and luxuriant. 

In a few years all the children of a household are on a 
level of equality toward each other. The dependent years 
of babyhood, with their sweetness, before which all bowed, 
are gone. Then comes the test of the love of each to the 
other. The natural tendencies of character show themselves 


made known to all, and reproofs are administered too pub- 
licly. This begets a revengeful spirit, which leads each to 
rejoice when another’s wrong-doing is reprimanded. Re- 
proving as well as comforting words should generally be 
spoken privately. If all of a family do know of another's 
unfortunate misstep or failure, and tender family love has 
been taught year by year, all hearts will say, ‘‘ Our brother 
is in trouble, but we love him the more; he 7s our brother; 

his fault is sacred; 

his trouble is 





plain guimpe with 
ribbon bands and 
bretelles, and puff- 
ed elbow sleeves. 
Fig. 2 isan even- 
ing cloak of light 
gray camel’s-hair, 
with blue-fox fur 
bands and a facing 
of blue-fox on the 
high flaring collar. 
A plastron of 
gold passementerie 
forms a deep point 
at front and back, 
terminating in 
drops at the waist. 


LOVE AT 
HOME. 


rPHE great need 
of cultivating 
family affection 
and its expression 
becomes apparent 
at a casual mental 
glance at families 
in each person's 
acquaintance. Of 
family loyalty, or, 
rather, a thin ve 
neer of it ready for 
use in public, there 
is plenty, but of 
genuine, tender af- 
fection of all in 
one household for 
each other there is 
quite too little. 
Unity of interests 
and tastes in a 
household is often 
impossible, for na- 
ture and heredity 
play strange freaks 
with children of 
the same parents, 
making the ambi 
tions of one the 
dislike of others. 
But unity of affec 
tion there can and 
always should be. 
We do not expect 
the world, through 
which we are 
jostled like stran- 
gers in a crowd, to 
notice our efforts, 
our small success- 
es, our painful 
stumblings and 
mortifying fail- 
ures, but in the 
home it should be 
different.- Home 
should be the calm 
retreat, the guarded 
spot where wounds 
of the spirit and the 
courage are healed, 
where sympathy 
for trouble and 
joy, for success 
and happiness are 
poured forth un- 
stintedly, where 
that which hurts 
one hurts all who 
dwell there, and 
where, when fate 
turns a smiling face 
to one, all rejoice 
exceedingly. But 
how can this be 
without a united 
family love? 
Hearts are ‘‘queer,” and many a person seems only to 
have that organ in a muscular sense, so callous to all affec- 
tionate feeling is he toward those with whom his life is spent. 
This affection is mildly nourished in most families in regu- 
lating the conduct of the older children toward the younger. 
But it usually concerns itself with the physical protection of 
the latter. -That older children should help, care for, and yield 
to the younger ones is right, but these same younger ones 
should be carefully taught to be grateful, to be yielding and 
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Fie. 1.—DINNER GOWN. Fig. 2.—EVENING CLOAK. 


unmistakably—the fretful petulance of one, the selfish ab- 
sorption of another, the jealous insinuations of yet another, 
and the sharp tongue of the ‘‘clever” one. Outwardly the 
family may be united. But unless the children have been 
taught in early years that because they are of one family, 
one blood, one name, they are to be more forgiving, more 
loving, more anxious to help each other than themselves, the 
home is far from ideal. 

In too many homes shortcomings and faults of one are 


ours, 

Satire in a fam- 
ily is a danger- 
ous growth. The 
sharp tongue 
which makes the 
brilliant gibes and 
jests, at first im 
personal, wins too 
many laughs and 
too much ap 
plause. The wish 
to bring the laugh 
and be thought 
** brilliant” soon 
overcomes all oth- 
er feelings, and 
the nimble tongue 
rides a free lance 
amid all family 
affairs, and inflicts 
many a pain- 
ful thrust. The 
wounded one oft- 
en makes no sign, 
and the vanity of 
the other soon de- 
velops the habit 
of making capital 
out of the failures 
and misfortunes 
of others, and sel- 
dom allows an op- 
portunity to slip 
by unused. 

Doubtless no 
outsider could be 
half so unkind 


without being 
brought to terms 
for it. 3ut the 


greater opportu- 
nity which one 
within the family 
has to wound 
ought to call forth 
greater consider- 
ation and self-re- 
straint. 

Another de- 
stroyer of family 
affection is the 
constant repres- 
sion of its expres- 
sion. Each mem- 
ber of the family 
manages his own 
affairs. Silently 
but separately the 
kindred lives flow 
on. When trouble 
comes and disap- 
pointments thick- 
en, the lips only 
close the tighter, 
and every effort 
is made that the 
daily round of 
household duties 
should not express 
any recognition of 
the worry that is 
eating out the 
heart and whiten- 
ing the cheek. 
Strange, cruel 
anomaly! With 
so many blessed 
opportunities to 
cheer and to com- 
fort! 

Let us show the 
children that next 
to obedience we 
value their love 
for each other. 
Let us teach them 
that there is no- 
thing more dreadful or repulsive than an unfeeling heart. 
‘*For he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” Be sure if 
genuine affection toward a brother by birth be attained, that 
broader humanity toward all the world will not be far be- 
hind. After all, home is the world that lies nearest us, and 
it is in our power to make it a real vestibule of heaven if we 
choose. Why not try? 

AGneEs B. ORMSBEE. 
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FLYING. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
| yer flying, flying, 

One by one the summer birds depart, 
Though not yet the autumn wind is sighing, 
And the bee hums in the rose’s heart, 

And the berder of the road 

3y the golden-rod is gilt, 

And the honeysuckle weaves 

Yellow blossoms round the eaves 

Where in spring the swallows built. 

But the swallows soon will flit~ 

In a flock they twittering sit— 

And the red flash of the oriole has vanished even now; 

And the finch no longer sings, 

But he plumes his purple wings; 

And the sweet-voiced summer yellow-bird has left the locust 
bough— 

Though the woodlands yet are green 

And the gardens still are gay, 

By a restless yearning led, 

As in haste their wings are spread, 

Flying, flying, far away. 

And I watch them with the sigh,—‘ Ah, why 

Shares my heart the wild bird’s longing, 

Since, like him, I cannot fly?” 











Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1891, 
Vol. XII. Begins November 4. 


The aim of its conductors has been to make HARPER'S 
YounG Peorte the best and most comprehensive weekly 
in the world for young readers, and by general consent of 
the press, both in this country and Great Britain, that aim has 
been realized. = 

The programme for thé year is a rich one. In fiction there 
will be Kirk Munroe’s serial, ‘‘Campmates: A Story of the 
Plains,” which will be continued until the 20th of January, 
1891. This will be followed by a charming story, called ‘* Fly- 
ing Hill Farm,” by Sophie Swett, with illustrations by ALICE 
BARBER; and this in turn by a notable work by Howard Pyle, 
entitled ‘‘ Men of Iron,” illustrated by the author. Besides 


these, there will be two short serials, namely, ‘‘ The Moon ~ 


Prince,” by R. K. Munkittrick, and ‘* Yellowtop,” by Annie 
Bronson King ; and stories in two or three parts by THOMAS 
NeLson PAGE, HJALMAR HjortTH Boyesen, EDWIN LASSET- 
TER BYNNER, J. MACDONALD OXLEY, NoRA PERRY, HARRIET 
Prescorr SPOFFORD, MARY E. WILKINS, and others. Short 
Stories will continue to be one of the most attractive features 
of the magazine. A series of illustrated articles on Our Prin- 
cipal Colleges, interesting to the boy who is already looking 
forward from his early teens to his Freshman year, will be writ- 
ten for boys by recent graduates. 

The high standard that HArPER’s YOUNG PEopLeE has al- 
ways set up for itself in its art work is constantly being raised, 
and the magazine was never better illustrated than it has been 
during the past year. The pencil and brush of PYLr, RoGERs, 
GiBson, THULSTRUP, FROST, FREDERICKS, CHURCH, BROWN, 
SMEDLEY, REMINGTON, GRAHAM, FARNY, and other well- 
known artists are constantly at its service, and their work is 
reproduced by the best engravers or the most improved of the 
mechanical processes. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 00 A YEAR, 

Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico. 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions 
sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Or- 


der or Draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the 
current Number 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








HARPER’S. BAZAR, 


A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—#4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 








Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of SEASONABLE TOILETTES; WALKING and VISITING 
Gowns: Day and Eventnc Wraprines; Hats and Bon- 
NETS; CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, étc., etc. 











FAMILY FINANCE. 


YTNDERLYING the family life, in a sense the plain, 
U bare soil from which spring its flowers and fruits, 
is the family finance. 

Though so fundamental, it is a matter that is sur- 
prisingly often neglected. In the poverty-stricken 
Old World a calculating economy is felt to be vital 
to existence. But in our rich young land are homes 
of both high and low degree Whose one financial 
principle is practically, “Spend as you make”; a 
principle which has an alarming propensity to stretch 
out into, *‘ Spend before you make, in anticipation of 
your making.” And so another cause of fret and 
strain and break-down is added to our American 
living. 

The pity of it! It is so easy, let one but think so, 
to plan intelligently for the home of our love. It is 
so delightful to unite systematically, now in a wise 
outlay, now in a glorious extravagance, now in a 
sturdy self-denial. The delight of it gilds poverty, 
and adds a new lustre even to wealth. 

Systematically, we say. And certainly, if system 
is ever needed in our work-a-day world, it is when 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


the heads of the family meet in council upon a peak 
of time to. consider the family finance. 

In the ideal system our first care is the setting of 
the scale of expenditure. Too often this is set light- 
ly, after the scale of our childhood’s home, or that of 
our social circle, or of our next-door neighbor; or it 
is even set unwittingly, by an accident, a friend's gift, 
or an unwary purchase of ourown. We now set it 
deliberately, recognizing it as the vital point of our 
system. We set it solemnly, realizing that, sooner or 
later, everything is likely to cost in heart and brain 
and soul as well as in current coin, We have no 
vulgar shame of simplicity. Unhappily we know 
that were ‘‘ plain living and high thinking” to rule 
more widely among our republican homes, there would 
be many a winged spirit set free for lofty flight that 
shall now be cribbed, cabined, and confined for baser 
uses through all its mortal life. 

Next we make a schedule of the family needs. It 
is to be a complete one, with the completeness of 
well-rounded living. And our items shall be charm- 
ingly promiscuous-—-fuel, schooling, furniture, books, 
benevolences, millinery, music, and so on. We lin- 
ger over this part of our work, determined to prevent 
the crowding out of any of those more subtle wants 
which are apt to be disregarded in our busy days and 
careless moods; haunted by some old, old words, ‘‘Is 
not the life more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment?” 

And now, with our scale of expenditure set and our 
budget of needs completed, we are ready for the great 
work of family state-craft—the just apportionment of 
our resources among our need items. One practical 
suggestion ere we begin it: over and above our ap- 
portionments, let us be as careful to ‘‘ leave-a-margin” 
as were ever the unfortunate young financiers in 
Great Expectations. Only our margin must be a 
real one, kept for unexpected emergencies, ‘‘It is 
the unexpected which counts.” 

When we have stood aside to watch the drama of 
life we have seen strange sights—parents starving 
the minds of children in order to pamper their bodies; 


women devoting wealth to the one coarse purpose of ° 


display; men hardening themselves against the suf- 
fering and sorrow of their fellows into brutal callous- 
ness, to go their own ways undisturbed. And now, 
as we ourselves are called upon to judge of the varied 
values of life needs, how shall we be just? How 
shall we keep our domineering wants from playing 
the part of the lean kine of King Pharaoh’s dream ? 
Oh, for a scale in our weighing that shall weigh for 
us the impalpable things! 

In the practical carrying out of our financial 
scheme let us by all means have the co-operation of 
the children; when we take them into our confi- 
dences, they take us into their hearts. In young 
blood there is a glorious alchemy to transmute for 
us our schedule of figures into a very web of romance. 
The young rogues! They will turn privation itself 
into a joke, by way of getting their bit of fun out of it. 
The tale shall go merrily, ‘‘ betwixt ways and pro- 
jects and talk of curtailing this charge, and doing 
without that for the future, and the hope that youth 
brings, and laughing spirits,” as Cousin Bridget puts 
it to Elia. 

Would paterfamilias see the best working of his 
family plan, let him at once resign the care and keep- 
ing of the same into the hands of his co-planner, not 
forgetting to place the requisite means at her dispos- 
al. So shall she be able to sit to her household for 
as pretty a domestic picture as the one George Herbert 
gives us of his lady mother: 


‘‘Next she goes round her family, assignin 
What each may need for garden, distaff, Sising. 
* ~ * * * * * 
By a fixed plan her life and house go on, 
By a wise daily calculation; 
Sweetness and grace through all her dwelling shine, 
Of both first dwelling in her mind the sign.” 


WITH THE WITCH-HAZEL. 


| OMER somewhere speaks of the ‘‘ blaze that neighbors 

death,” and Shelley also, we think, makes mention of 
the sudden flaring back of the torch of life in redoubled 
splendor just before it dies; while, for the rest,we may all 
see in lamp or candle or fire the quick flicker in which the 
last force of combustion breaks and falls. Something of the 
same sort is to be seen in the fall of every year, in the char- 
acter of the flowers that seem to give brightness to the au- 
tumnal gloom. For the moment that the fiat has gone forth, 
and .summer’s death-warrant has been signed, behold! the 
grass is sprinkled with the bright arnica blooms, scattered 
far and near like drops of gold upon the vivid green. And 
hardly have we comprehended what they mean, that so the 
victim is dressed for the sacrifice, when on every way-side, 
in every railroad cut, along every river-shore, beside all our 
walks and drives, and over the hills and far away, the golden- 
rod is tossing its yellow plumes, complemented by its purple 
shadow in the swarms of Michaelmas daisies, till one might 
think the people in the moon, if people there were in that 
hyperboreal cold, would call this the yellow season of their 
great mother star. 

As if this were not enough, presently in the swamps, when 
the golden-rod has become a silvery ghost, the witch-hazel 
hangs out her yellow tresses. When all the world has become 
a shadow, and a forecast of dreary depression settles on leaf- 
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less woods and dun fields, and is reflected in our spirits that 
answer nature’s moods, then the witch-hazel seems to flare 
out with a promise of hope, a hint of spring to come, and 
the floral year, like some great musical composition, rounds 
itself into completeness by repeating the theme—the yellow 
theme—with which it began when the fields and furrows and 
garden corners were gay with the dandelions, the buttercups, 
thé cowslips, the crocus, the daffodil, the forsythia, the labur- 
num, the primrose, the cinque-foil, the straw-bell, the adder’s- 
tongue—all the yellow flowers of April, May, and June; the 
theme only haif subdued by the blush of roses, the pallor of 
lilies, purple of fleur-de-lis, azure of larkspur; all summer 
long a thread of color running on, like the melody half hid- 
den in the wealth of other tones, in the fire-lily, in the ox- 
eyed daisy, in the yellow rose, and others of the throng. 

To the poetical and spiritual mind there is in all this 
something like a promise and prophecy, pleasant withal, be 
it ever so fanciful. This yellow, this color of light, this hue 
of hope, is, after all, the prevailing tint of the year’s flowers. 
If it be for a moment overpowered, it bursts out again in a 
blaze as the season darkens, as if to light our feet through 
the dusky way beyond, as if to remind us of what had been 
and assure us of what is to be, to tell of the resurrection of 
the year, to strike in our memory and keep vibrating the 
key-note of spring. The aerial hue of the fringed gentian, 
the blind gentian that never opens its deep blue, the flocks 
of asters and salvias and chrysanthemums in the gardens, do 
not hinder the message of these golden heralds; they only 
accompany it and emphasize it by their shadow, their grace, 
their presage of melancholy; it is the yellow flower that out 
of the gray autumn gloom tells us spring will come again, 
the flower that is clothed with yellow because that is the 
luxury of all color and the smile of the sun himself, and that 
seems to whisper, as we come across it in our sober walks, 
“At evening time it shall be light.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE THREE DEMANDS. 


OPE’S couplet used to be accepted as defining the three 

needs of humanity reduced to their simplest terms: 

“What-riches give us let us then inquire: 

Meat, fire, and clothes. What more? Meat, clothes, and fire.” 
But looking at the human problem a little more widely, we 

see that while in some climates people can live on uncooked 
food, and are glad to put on as few clothes as possible, yet 
the demand for food is only the precursor of other demands. 
The child’s cravings are first, and properly, for physical 
food; then for intellectual food; and then for the heart's 
food, or sympathy. Let us consider the matter farther. 

It is a part of the charm of childhood that the soul and 
body are at that period so near together that they blend into 
one, and each adds to the other's attraction. In older per- 
sons the process of eating, although agreeable and essential, 
is not an easy thing to make poetic. Byron disliked to see 
a woman eat under any circumstances, and thought it de- 
structive to all illusion; and all the elaborate appointments 
of the civilized table—the china, the silver, the lights, the 
flowers, the noiseless service—are only the effort of refined 
society to throw a charm round the simple process of taking 
food. But the exquisite delight taken by a healthy child in 
a peach, an apple, a sugar-plum, is something which no ma- 
turer experience can parallel. Wines and pdtés afford to the 
later appetite nothing worthy to be named beside that earlier 
zest supplied by childhood; the young girl's love of ice- 
cream and caramels perhaps affords a very gradual transi- 
tion from it; and the more childlike races, as the negro, 
seem to preserve through life—at least in the watermelon 
season—something of that unspoiled joy. At any rate, it is 
childhood’s first felicity, and is the first proof given by kind- 
ly Nature of her power in making needs and ends corre- 
spond. 

But Nature makes her provision as surely, up to a certain 
point, for the mind as for the body. No doubt the most as- 
tonishing intellectual performance we ever achieve-—that 
which at once puts a gap seemingly impassable between the 
highest animal and the lowest man—is when we learn to 
talk. Yet this is the one art which requires no formal 
schooling, and which is acquired as promptly, though not 
as extensively, among the lowest races us among the highest. 
The merest savage can talk, and this, perhaps, on a more 
extensive scale and more eagerly than the higher races. 
This is the measure of the child’s spontaneous love for men- 
tal action, and Horace Mann, our great educational reform- 
er, based all his theories of education upon the existence of 
this instinct. His fundamental maxim, ‘* Whatever is under- 
stood, interests; whatever interests is remembered,” assumed 
as its foundation this spontaneous love of knowledge. 
‘** Nature,” he says, ‘‘ has implanted a feeling of curiosity in 
the breast of every child, as if to make herself certain of his 
activity and progress. The desire of learning alternates 
with the desire of food; the mental with the bodily appetite. 
....Men sit with folded arms even when surrounded by ob- 
jects of which they know nothing. Who ever saw that 
done by a child? But we cloy, disgust, half extirpate this 
desire for knowledge, and then deny its existence.” This is 
true everywhere, and not merely among advanced, but 
among degraded races. The savage child, ignorant of the 
alphabet, unable to count ten, yet observes with eagerness 
the habits of animals, learns the signs of weather, the tracks 
of friends or enemies, and has schooling without school. 
Even the higher races of quadrupeds show by their eager 
curiosity and their imitativeness the germs of that intellect- 
ual activity which is afterward to reach its higher evolution 
in the brain of man. 

But the child has its third demand in the form of sym- 
pathy, companionship, love. Here also the instinct of the 
higher quadrupeds shows in a touching way the same de 
mand. The dog’s desire, even more pressing than the desire 
for food, and often displacing it, is to be with his master, 
If his master is within-doors, the dog wishes to lie at his 
feet; if he goes to another room, the dog must go also, and 
establish himself there; if he goes forth to walk or ride, the 
four footed friend bounds along in bliss, overjoyed to trav- 
erse miles of country which he would never visit alone. An 
occasional friendly word contents him; but without com- 
panionship he can do nothing. Strange that we recognize 
this instinct in the animal, and often ignore it in the child! 
Every child needs companionship; to have some one to 
whom every little joy may be imparted. The new dress 
just made with inexperienced fingers for the doll, the toy 
boat or mill carved clumsily with unaccustomed jack-knife— 
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these must be exhibited proudly to each member of the fam- 
ily in turn, so that the joy may be multiplied by each im. 
parting. It shows a rare and exceptional and by no means 
desirable temperament in a child when it is content to enjoy 
anything alone. Yet there have been times and places—nor 
are they yet quite abolished—where the first effort was to 
make each a child a stoic, and to repress all such yearning 
for sympathy. Some of the most conscientious and devoted 
arents who have ever lived have been those who never 
issed their children, and the same habit of repression still 
shows itself in some households in regard to all communica- 
tions with the young. A woman of genius, not now living, 
once told me that she did not know how to tell time by the 
clock until she was eighteen, because her father had under- 
taken to explain it to her when she was twelve, and she was 
afraid to let him know that she had failed to comprehend 
him. Yet she said that he had never in his life spoken to 
her one harsh word. It was simply the attitude of cold re- 
pression that froze her. After his death she wrote to me, 
‘*His heart was pure—and terrible; I think that there was 
not another like it on earth.” On this point I fear that she 

was mistaken, and that the race of such parents survives, 
The tendency in this country is, however, more than in 
most other countries, toward a cordial and hearty compan- 
ionship between children and parents. This may bring with 
it some drawbacks as relaxing the old-time spirit of strict 
discipline, but it is better in the end. In countries where 
they deprecate it, it is to be observed that the initiation into 
maturer pursuits sometimes occurs in strange ways, as in 
the case of that poor little English or Scotch nobleman, who 
was lately taken on his first fox hunt at the age of eight, 
was in at the death, and had his face washed with the blood 
of the fox by way of initiation as a sportsman. This per- 
formance, which seems more like an incantation in one of 
Stanley’s African tribes than like anything in a civilized 
community, is gravely recorded in the newspapers. After 
all, the old Puritan repression does not seem quite so bad as 
this distortion of the natural sympathies of ee s 
TW. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER CAPOTES AND TURBANS. 


LOTH and velvet are rival fabrics for the full crowns of 

the most elegant capotes and turbans prepared for win- 
ter. Cloths in light colors are very effective when edged 
with dark fur or feather bands, or when dotted with chenille 
or richly embroidered. Capotes are slightly larger than 
those of last season, the crowns curve more in the middle, 
folds are long and unbroken, and the trimmings are higher. 
The strings start from the back, and are lapped in front, to 
be fastened by fanciful pins. Wider velvet ribbons are used 
for strings by those to whom they are becoming. A coral 
red cloth capote, edged with a band of black ostrich feathers, 
can be worn either by a blonde or brunette, as only black 
shows in front, in the feather edging, in high loops of vel- 
vet ribbon, and in the large jet pins thrust in the folds of 
cloth. A pretty scheme of color in another capote is light 
celadon green cloth for the crown, with dark seal-skin bind- 
ing the edge, and two miniature seal heads set in the green 
folds in front. The strings are of seal brown velvet. 

Black velvet bonnets, toques, and turbans are again worn 
with colored dresses, serving often to furnish the only note 
of black in the toilette. For elderly ladies there are grace- 
ful capotes of black velvet edged with a band of ostrich fea- 
thers set becomingly next the gray hair, heightened in front 
by wing-shaped pieces of velvet lined with bright satin, old- 
rose, mauv?. or aubergine, and finished with wide strings 
of ~<vet ribbon. Younger women wear the Russian tur 
ban, with full soft crown of black velvet gathered in oval 
shape to a band of Persian lamb fur, and trimmed high at 
the back with a large bunch of black ostrich tips. A similar 
turban has the velvet drooping in full folds over a visor-like 
front of the closely curled black fur with a single demi-long 
plume curled along the left side. For young ladies are low 
toques of black velvet laid in easy folds along the crown, 
with piped edges, and trimmed with a torsade of Solferino 
velvet along the middle and on either side. 


DRESS BONNETS. 


For dress bonnets Virot chooses the glacé plush with high 
lustre and flattened pile, known as satin antique. Two 
shapes are in these distingué bonnets—one a nearly round 
crown, like an invetted saucer, the other long and narrow, 
with the plush in short broken folds. A wreath of very 
small ostrich tips surrounds the edge, and clusters of tips 
are the trimming, set in front and back, with the high Prince 
of Wales plumes in the back group. Changeable satin an- 
tique shading through silver, pale blue, and white is charm- 
ingly subdued by brown ostrich tips in a wreath along the 
brim, with higher nodding plumes at the back, and narrow 
brown velvet strings. A white satin antique bonnet has black 
feather tips, black velvet strings, and a gilt ornament in the 
front. For the theatre are open-crowned bonnets or jew- 
elled bands, as two or three black velvet bands studded with 
turquoises, a cluster of short tips at the back, and very nar- 
row black strings. Instead of the flower wreath bonnets of 
last year, a wreath of light blue or rose ostrich tips now 
forms the bonnet, held in place by two flat ribbon bands ex- 
tending from front to back, with high tips nodding at the 
back, and velvet strings. 





FELT BONNETS. 

Beaver-edged felt flats—large round pliable pieces of felt 
—are fashioned into bonnets for travelling and general wear. 
The furry beaver edge, an inch wide, is box-pleated in front, 
and the soft felt is flatly pleated, like cloth, along the crown. 
The trimming is high wired loops of satin ribbon on the side, 
with twists or small bows, silver or gilt headed pins, or a 
gilded quill set on the left side. Capotes of felt, with a vel- 
vet torsade edging the front, have bits of the felt cut in 
pointed ear-shaped pieces set on the back of the crown. 
Light cuir-colored felt capotes have dark brown velvet folds 
on the brim, and wing-shaped pieces of velvet for trimming. 

ROUND HATS. 

Light-colored round hats to match light cloth gowns or to 
brighten dark costumes will be worn throughout the winter, 
They are made with a soft pouf crown of cloth and a felt 
brim rounded above the face and turned up closely in the 
back. The felt brim is smoothly cut on the edges and is 
without binding, wire, or facing. Embroidery of chenille is 
on some of the cloth crowns, others are studded with steel or 
jet, and still others are covered with open black passemen- 
terie like heavy lace. A light gray hat has a crown of cor- 
duroy cloth with a fawn’s head embroidered upon it, and a 
gray felt brim with cut edge; the trimming 1s black ostrich 
tips high at the back, and falling below the upturned brim 
on the low braided hair. Bridemaids wear low round hats 
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of primrose or pale blue velvet covering the crown smoothly, 
trimmed with a wreath of small tips and high tips at the 
back of the same color, and velvet strings. A picturesque 
Spanish hat has a yellow cloth puffed crown banded with 
black passementerie, the brim of black felt edged narrowly 
with an ostrich feather band, and trimmed with a panache 
of black feathers on the left side. Closer shaped hats for 
morning are in the long boat shape worn during the sum- 
mer, or else are English walking hats with sides turned up 
high against the crown. The Alpine felt hat with soft in- 
dented crown and wide ribbon band and buckle will be worn 
by very young ladies and by school-girls. - 


PURPLE, GRAY. AND BLACK. 


A Washington outfit. selected for a regal blonde with Ti- 
tian hair, shows how skilfully the Paris modistes ring the 
changes on purple, gray, and black, whether worn as slight 
mourning or by those dressing in colors. A visiting gown 
by Worth is of royal purple cloth, with a Louis Quatorze 
coat encrusted with appliqué embroidery opening on a white 
satin vest with silver buttons and a lace jabot. The full 
cloth sleeves have deep embroidered cuffs, with a black 
watered ribbon bow set inside each arm. The skirt has sil- 
ver ribbon showing like selvages in its side seams, and sil- 
ver buttons with silver-wrought button-holes. A dress of 
black net with black velvet disks in graduated stripes has a 
low bodice with long full sleeves; a wired Medici revers of 
amethyst beads surrounds the neck, and there are beaded 
stripes on the sleeves. A lovely afternoon gown is a black 
redingote entirely of embroidery, with sleeves and skirt of 
mauve silk brocaded in Louise Seize bow design. <A walk- 
ing dress has a prune-colored velvet coat, cut double-breasted 
with revers, the sleeves and skirt of fleecy wool crossbarred 
with gray and prune lines on a black ground; gray cloth 
revers are laid over the velvet revers, and there are two 
rows of large velvet buttons on the coat. A chie black 
dress is of silk crépon, with repped silk sleeves studded 
with jet, and a jetted belt of silk on the pointed bodice; the 
skirt has simply a cluster of tucks above ahem. A driv- 
ing costume of pale gray cloth has a corselet laced over 
a silk waist, a large flowing cape, and a Virot hat of white 
glacé plush trimmed with black ostrich tips. A dinner 
gown has a bodice and train of white Muscovite silk, with 
beaded satin front, and white ostrich feather trimming. For 
travelling is a tailor gown of plaid wool—gray, violet, and 
black—made bias throughout, with a coat basque that has 
hip seams, the fronts with revers covered with silk. A tea 
gown of white crépon over lavender silk is gracefully draped 
over fronts of lavender silk, and falls in folds edged with 
knotted fringe 

Black velvet and silk gowns enlivened with gayer colors 
will be more worn than they have been for several winters. 
The velvet gowns are made with a bluntly rounded bodice, 
to which is attached a demi-train of three breadths, with a 
front of black net embroidered with pink and yellow blos- 
soms mounted on black satin. For a stately white-haired 
woman, like a powdered marquise of the ancien régime, iS a 
gown of the black royale silk called la sensitive, because of its 
stripes which appear and disappear according to the light 
thrown upon them. The bodice, lapped to the left, has a 
plastron, girdle, and large sleeves of turquoise silk brocaded 
in black vermicelli design. Black ostrich feather bands 
edge the collar, sleeves, and the velvet flounce at the foot of 
the skirt. The front of the skirt is laid in two clusters of 
folds, each ornamented with a chow of black velvet ribbon 
with long ends falling to the foot; the back breadths are 
straight, and not trimmed. 


VARIETIES. 

The pretty fillets for evening coiffures are now trimmed 
directly in front, instead of on one side, with a bow, a chou, 
some tiny feather tips,or a brilliant buckle. They match the 
gown in color, or else they are made of geld or silver gal- 
loon to wear with various dresses. A slender head-band is 
wrapped closely with galloon, and a pert little bow with ends 
standing upright is set just in front. Other dressy fillets are 
covered with the net or tulle of the ball gown, as one of blue 
tulle studded with turquoises, and ornamented in front with 
a small chow of tulle holding up two small blue ostrich tips. 

A flaring collar of jet passementerie, bound with old-pink 
or turquoise ribbon, is used to trim the neck of simple cor- 
sages. The bodice is turned down in a point at the throat, 
and the collar is set on just as lace collars were formerly. 
Open-patterned passementerie, with a pointed or scalloped 
edge, is chosen, and fine wire is put in the scallops to hold 
them upward; the straight edge is bound with inch-wide vel- 
vet ribbon, with ends left to tie in a bow in front. Two bows 
of the velvet with ends hanging from each are set on the 
back of this quaint little collar. 

For the street are ribbon collarettes, made of the ribbon 
which trims the round hat. For instance, Felix makes a col- 
lar of pistache-green moiré ribbon, three inches wide, pleated 
above and below a black velvet band with ends to tie in 
front, and adds wide loops of the green ribbon also. This is 
worn with a large hat with soft black felt brim and low satin 
antique crown, its only trimming being a mammoth bow of 
the green ribbon in four large loops, almost covering the 
front, and wide ends that pass along the sides. A black 
watered ribbon collarette may be worn with almost any 
dress. 

The fancy for frills extends to fans, which are now volu- 
minous with frills of chiffon muslin edged with purling, 
and gathered up and down the fan. A black lisse fan has 
gold rings studding its frills, and others of yellow mousseline 
or of lavender have two or three butterflies of black lace or 
of jewel-like beads holding the ruffles in place. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Ma- 
dame BARNES; Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & Co.; and STERN 
BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. WurreLaw Rew, wife of the American Minister 
to the republic of France, is regarded in Paris as an ideal 
diplomate. Her house is sumptuous, her hospitality, both 
official and personal, unbounded, her dressing costly and in 
perfect taste, her manners simple, kindly, and elegant, and 
her French irreproachable. 

—Mrs. John Curtis’s ‘ People’s Orchestra” now numbers 
some fifty or sixty performers. The fees for admission are 
nominal, and most of its graduates are filling good positions 
as teachers or members of bands and orchestras in this city. 
It is Mrs, Curtis’s testimony that under the civilizing influ- 
ence of honest study of music and of refined associations, 
the members grow neat, intelligent, and well-mannered, as 
well as studious, the street urchin of one season mellowing 
into the little gentleman of the next. 

—The Baroness Rothschild, like the Baroness Burdett. 
Coutts, has a self-imposed ‘‘ mission ” in the miserable East 
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End of London. She has built blocks of model tenement- 
houses in the Whitechapel district, which are rented at the 
rate of three per cent. on the investment. Adjacent to the 
model houses is an excellent ‘‘club and library ” building, 
with billiard-room and music-room, open to all tenants on 
payment of a penny, and apparently it is generally preferred 
to the gin-palaces. 

—Sidney Cooper, a famous end favorite English painter 
and R.A., now eighty-seven years young, as the Autocrat 
would say, devotes five or six hours a day to painting, and 
possesses excellent health and unimpaired eyesight. He rises 
at seven and works till eight, when he breakfasts on oatmeal 
porridge, bread, and fresh milk. At twelve he lays down 
his brush for luncheon, and at three cleans his palette for the 
day, and goesto walk. At-six he dines, and at ten he goes to 
bed, and he believes that every man who lives with equal ab- 
stemiousness, relinquishing tea and coffee, and taking little 
wine, may do his work as well, and bear his burden of 
years as lightly on the verge of ninety as it his own happy 
fortune to do. 

—The difficult task of arranging and editing the corre- 
spondence of Cardinal Newman has been intrusted, in ac 
cordance with his request, to Miss Amy Mozley, daughter of 
Canon Mozley, a clever and cultivated young woman, whose 
brightness of mind afforded much entertainment to the quiet 
priest, who was a relative. 

—Most of the trousseau of the Princess Victoria of Prus- 
sia is to be made in Germany, the Empress Frederick, her 
mother, designing the patterns for her laces and embroid- 
eries. The Duchess of Sparta having received certain splen 
did family jewels on her marriage, it is said that Princess 
Victoria will inberit the famous string of pearls given by her 
father, then Crown-Prince of Prussia, to her mother, the 
Princess Royal of England, as a betrothal gift, and pro 
nounced to be unique both in color and size 

—Miss Maria Bowen Chapin is the editor of Far and Near, 
the new organ of the Association of Working girls’ Clubs, 
Miss A. M. E. Rowe, of Boston, and Miss Emily Morgan, of 
Hartford, being her associates. This paper will give news 
of the various societies of working-girls in Europe and 
America, and will publish articles by the best procurable 
writers on subjects of interest to all wage-earning women. 
Miss Grace H. Dodge, Miss Clara 8. Potter, Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Elizabeth Stu 
art Phelps Ward, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and other well 
known literary women and reformers are interested in the 
success of this publication 

—Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt is credited with an effort to 
bring back summer country life in her world to the simplici 
ty which means summer rest. Last season at Newport she 
wore cool and simple toilettes with few ornaments, she turned 
her children out to play in the plainest and most serviceable 
garments, she invited guests to quiet pleasures, and set her 
whole life to the key of unostentatious comfort and leisure. 
It is said that her missionary labors resulted in some conver 
sions from the painful worship of Mammon. 

—Miss Frances Power Cobbe, author of many books, and 
one of the ablest of literary women, is at the age of seventy 
hard at work both as a writer and a reformer. She is full of 
health and vigor, which she attributes to her simple diet and 
regular habits, and gives much time to the Antivivisection 
Society in London, of which she is president 

—A Boy's Town, described by Mr. William Dean Howells 
in his inimitable style, formed a unique feature of HARPER’s 
YouNnG PEOPLE, when appearing in that periodical; and pub- 
lished in a charming volume, will doubtless be one of the 
favorite gift-books in the Christmas stocking this year. 
Hamilton, Ohio, is said to claim the honor of having been the 
original locality of this ideally pleasant habitation of the 
author’s boyhood 

—Mrs. Mary Gould Eckhart passes triumphantly that last 
test of practical capacity—the ability to keep a hotel. This 
lady owns the largest caterer’s business in the Western Di- 
vision of Chicago, manages it herself, and is noted for the 
constant invention of new designs in favors and new dishes, 
which become at once popular 

—Miss Rhoda Broughton, the novelist, is entitled to the 
thanks of her kind, because though she has written twenty- 
two novels, she has published but ten. In reward, perhaps, 
of this stoic virtue, she owns a most picturesque and charm- 
ing home in Oxford, and being a very bright and gracious 
woman, she is much sought there, and enjoys the university 
tone of social life 

—The London Ladies’ Orchestra, on whose lines the very 
successful Ladies’ Amateur Orchestra of New York was built, 
is an extremely fashionable association. The full band num- 
bers eighty members, with a chorus of one hundred and 
twenty more. There are fifty violins, ten violas, fourteen 
cellos, three double basses, a harp, and a piano. At their 
concerts, of which many have been given for charitable pur- 
poses, all the members wear a uniform of high-necked white 
dresses, whose shoulder-knots of colored ribbon with floating 
ends denote the place of the wearer in the orchestra, as pale 
blue for first violins, deep blue for second violins, or crimson 
for cellos. The Princess of Wales greatly admires this or- 
chestra, and is always a *‘ patroness ” on occasion of a charity 
concert. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer, whose new book, Following the 
Guidon (Harper & Brothers), promises to be her most suc- 
cessful venture, is in appearance a slender little woman, deli- 
cate to fragility, who looks as if she could not have endured 
for a day the life of privation and hardship which she chose 
to share with her gallant husband for years. Her face is 
full of expression, and her manners have a Southern warmth 
and softness. She dresses with much elegance, though al- 
ways in black, and is socially a great favorite. 

—Madame Léon Bertaux, President of the Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors, supported by many men of 
note, is trying to obtain the admission of female students 
to the classes and privileges of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in 
Paris. Several of the members of the Council of the school 
favor this enlarging of their borders, and the Minister of Fine 
Arts has promised his consent, so that the famous museum 
is likely to echo to the footsteps of that pernicious sisterhood 
which its founders counted it very stuff o° the conscience to 
keep out. 

—George Washington’s famous ‘‘ Rules of Civility,” which, 
in his boyish handwriting, he had copied from some unknown 
original into the old blank-book that is now in the archives 
at Washington, but so badly gnawed by rats as to be in parts 
illegible, has been traced by that indefatigable literary ex- 
plorer Mr. Moncure D. Conway to a French source. One 
version of the ‘‘ Rules” he finds in a manual sent by the Jesuit 
monks of the college of La Fléche to their fellow-monks at 
Pont-d-Mousson in 1595; another version appears, nearly fif- 
ty years later, in a iiitle treatise published in London by a 
youthful prig of eight years, Francis Hawkins by name; and 
from these two relics Mr. Conway has supplied the missing 
articles of the dignified young Virginian’s code of manners. 
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Fig. 5.—LittLe Boy’s Scotcu Cap, 


Curip’s Scotcn Carp.—CROCHET- 
Work. 


Winter Hats. 


BLACK felt hat is illustrated at 

the top of the group Fig. 1, the 
crown of which is of smooth French 
felt, while the brim is shaggy beaver 
felt. Black and red variegated ostrich 
feathers form the trimming, com- 
prising one long plume and a group 
of shorter tips. Black velvet ribbon 
strings come from the back, encircle 
the throat, and tie at the side. A 
low-crowned shaggy seal brown bea- 
ver felt has for its sole ornament a 
gleaming paroquet, with long tail 
feathers drooping at the back. A 
silver gray felt hat is trimmed with 
white lace, which is frilled on the 


* brim, and surmounted by bows of 


white ribbon, the back of the wide 
brim being also caught up bya white 
bow. A boat-shaped heliotrope felt 
hat is draped with a black net scarf, 
the scalloped edge of which rests on 
the edge of the brim. Black velvet 
ribbon bows and black feather pom- 
pons trim the back, and a bunch of 
violets rests on the front of the brim. 

Fig. 2 is a red velvet cap for a 
little girl. The front fits snugly to 
the head, and is surmounted by a 
high full crown. It is lined and 
edged with red satin, and orna- 
mented and tied with knots of red 
ribbon. 
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Fig. 8 is a cap for an older girl, of royal 
blue velvet, with a cluster of white ostrich 
tips ornamenting the band above the visor. 

Fig. 4 is a comfortable carriage hood for 
evening for a lady requiring warmth about the 
ears. It is formed from a Roman-striped silk 
handkerchief twenty-nine inches square. A 
peaked brim is cut of stiff net for the front, 
wired at the edge, and lined with thin silk. 
One corner of the handkerchief is pleated to- 
gether at the point of the frame; the two cor- 
ners adjoining are drawn together and hooked 
beneath the chin under a many-looped bow of 
narrow orange velvet ribbon; the fourth cor- 
ner at the back is sloped off, and the edge there 
is faced and bordered with two rows of narrow 
orange velvet ribbon; the corner cut off is 
pleated up and added to the point at the front, 
together with several knots of ribbon, another 
of which is placed where the fulness is drawn 
in at the back. 

A little boy’s Scotch cap of dark velvet, to 
be worn with a kilt suit, is shown in Fig. 5. 
The crown is full, and gathered to a band 
which is trimmed with a cord and pompons. 

Fig. 6 is a breakfast cap of white point 
d’esprit lace. The lace is gathered in frills 
around a small frame, which is faced with pale 
pink silk. The transparent crown is formed 
of bands of lace joined together, with ribbons 
run through,and supporting wires underneath. 
Several pompons of baby ribbon in mahogany, 
pale pink, and light green are added to the lace 
frills that trim the front. 


Cloth Costume. 

IGHT gray cloth is the material of this 

gown, which is made in redingote style. 
The skirt is bordered with black velvet folds 
at the foot of the front. The redingote has 
an open front with narrow revers, inside of 
which is a white cloth vest braided at the cor 
ners and fastened with buttons and cord loops; 
the vest opens widely at its upper half on a 
guimpe or shirt front of white silk, which has 
a silk muslin frill at the edge; similar frills are 
in the flaring velvet cuffs of the long sleeves. 


Winter Jackets. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED dark blue diag- 
onal jacket, illustrated in Fig. 1, has add- 

ed skirts set on by cross-basque seams just be- 
low the waist. The revers collar and pointed 
cuffs are of black velvet, with braiding in silk 
and metal cord. 

The jacket Fig. 2 may be made of the cloth 
of a costume, or of a neutral color for general 
wear. The model is gray cloth, with black 
velvet sleeves and slight black braiding, and 
metal buttons. 


Child’s Scotch Cap.—Crochet-Work. 
See illustration on page 912. 
ARK red or navy blue zephyr wool is used 
for the crown of this little cap, with 
chinchilla wool for the band. It is done in 
fancy tricot stitch. The crown is in five pieces, 
four of equal size for the sides and back, and 
one larger piece for the front. This size is for 
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a child of three years. For each of the four 
pieces make a chain of 20 stitches, and work 
the first row as in ordinary tricot, or, as it is 
sometimes called, afghan stitch; going for- 
ward take up a loop through each chain, keep- 
ing them all on the needie, and going back 
work off the last loop singly, then work off 
two and two to the end; this makes one row. 
In every succeeding row instead of taking the 
loops through the perpendicular meshes which 
lie on the surface, as in ordinary tricot stitch, 
take them around the chain of each stitch at 
the top. Work 29 more rows after the Ist; 
in the 7th row and in every 3d row thereafter 
narrow 1 stitch at each end of the row. In the 
first 7 rows, in order to form an evenly sloped 
edge with the narrower part at the top, omit a 
stitch at the beginning of 2 or 3 of the rows, 
and gain a stitch at the end of the same rows. 
For the full piece at the front crochet 32 rows 
in the same stitch on a foundation of 98 stitch- 
es, without either widening or narrowing 
The band is worked crosswise on a foundation 
of 8 stitches; for the first half of the 1st row 
take up loops as in ordinary tricot stitch de- 
scribed above; going back, work off the last 
loop, work off 2, make 3 chain stitches, work 
off 2 pairs of loops, make 8 chain, work off 2 
pairs, make 3 chain, work off 2 pairs. For the 
first half of the 2d row take up a loop each 
through the perpendicular meshes that lie on 
the surface, taking care to keep 8 as at the be- 
ginning, the chain stitches forming raised dots 
on the surface; for the second half work off 3 
stitches, 3 chain for a dot, work off 2 stitches, 
3 chain for adot, work off 3 stitches. Continue 
to repeat these 2 rows in turn until the band is 
long enough (42 times in the model), then join 
the ends. Edge the lower edge with a row of 
slip stitches in the same wool worked from the 
wrong side, and for the upper edge work a row 
of slip stitches from the right side with the 
same wool as the crown. Having crocheted 
the parts of the crown together, crochet the 
band to it; crochet a stitch of the band to a 
stitch of the crown around the four gores of the 
back, then gather the edge of the front piece 
of the crown and join it to the remainder of 
the back. Gather the top of the crown together, 
and fasten a button on the centre. For the 
satin lining of the cap cut for the crown six 
pieces each seven inches deep, four inches wide 
at the lower edge and sloped narrower toward 
the top. In the band put canvas interlining 
between the satin and the crochet-work. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own Corresronvenr. | 
\ J HILE straight skirts prevail in general, 

the majority of dinner and evening dress- 
es have some slight drapery added on the hips 
or in the side and back breadths. The hip 
drapery is frequently emphasized by being of 
a different fabric from the skirt, and in some 
cases like that of the bodice, virtually convert- 
ing it into paniers, which may either terminate 
in floating ends at the back, or merge into the 
back breadths of the skirt. Reception toilettes 
for at-homes are of extreme originality, and of 
equally extreme sumptuousness. Cloths of 
very light colors are used, richly embroidered in 
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silks, metal threads,and spangles,and trimmed 
with costly light furs, such as chinchilla and 
blue fox, or with feather bands. The bodice 
is most often in the form of a rounded jack- 
et, more or less short, mounted over an under- 
bodice or vest composed of lace ruches. For 
such toilettes the clinging skirt is always 
draped a trifle on the hips. 

Used as it now is for grand toilettes, for 
demi-toilettes, and for morning costumes, 
cloth is the fabric which will be most worn 
this winter; in light tints and richly trimmed 
for evening, in medium colors and more sim- 
ply though still quite elaborately ornament 
ed for afternoons. A specimen toilette is of 
cloth of a medium mastic or putty color, 
with rich embroidery of seal brown cord and 
silk. The bodice is of cloth entirely covered 
with embroidery, with velvet sleeves. The 
back breadths of the skirt are of velvet hung 
in broad pleats, the front and sides being of 
cloth hung flat. The small wrap which ac- 
companies the dress is of the same cloth, but 
unembroidered, with a narrow edging of dark 
brown fur, and the bonnet is of cloth, faced 
with velvet, and trimmed with brown fea- 
thers. Morning dresses of cloth are without 
embroidery or elaborate braiding, being made 
plain to severity, with at most a few rows of 
mohair braid, or simply rows of silk stitch 
ing. The wrap to match is a triple cape of 
the same cloth; the hat is a toque or capote 
of the cloth trimmed with fur to match, and 
the muff is of fur. Muffs are a trifle larger 
than they have been, and will be more often 
of fur than of the fanciful lace-trimmed va- 
rieties which have been in vogue; a lace 
muff is the height of absurdity. 

Among the embroideries on new winter 
dresses are slender vines in natural tints 
embroidered along all the edges, on the col- 
Jar, at the wrists, and up the outside of the 
sleeves. Among the passementeries, which 
rival embroideries for dress trimmings, are 
demi-corselets, which are applied on the 
back of the bodice and narrow toward the 
front, where the ends form only a narrow 
belt. Sometimes there is a narrow corselet 
or belt, attached to which are basque pieces 
or flaps for the hips, Yokes, epaulettes, col- 
Jars, and cuffs—all are made in cord passe- 
menteries, and also in the jewelled passemen- 
teries in which colored stones are mingled. 
These same jewels figure on velvet bonnets, 
some of which, to accompany visiting cos 
tumes, are fairly resplendent with rubies on 
reddish velvets, topazes on brown, and tur- 
quoises on dark blue and black. There is 
something barbaric about this style of orna- 
ment, and it requires to be used with the ut- 
most taste and caution, with truly Parisian 
discretion, not to call up visions of the sav- 
age woman and her glass ornaments; used 
in moderation, the effect is chaste and rich. 

Among the elegant small wraps which are 
worn for making calls, supplemented out- 
doors by a long cloak for warmth, is the 
Henri II. jacket, made after the tight-bodiced 
fashion of the period. It is made of velvet 
or of velours du Nord, which is a species of 
velvet which has a higher pile than ordinary 
velvet, but not so high as plush; it comes in 
beautiful colors, and is said to be very ser- 
viceable. The jackets are trimmed with a 
narrow band of fur or feathers. The only 
luxurious feature of many wraps which have 
a very unpretending exterior is the handsome 
lining of brocaded or striped silk. A cloth 
cape will be lined with beautiful silk plush, 
and a modest-looking camel’s-hair wrapper 
may have a lining of the same plush. A 
robe de chambre of white camel’s-hair is lined 
with hydrangea pink silk, which only ap- 
pears on the outside in the revers of collar 
and sleeves; the front of this robe opens on 
a petticoat of hydrangea faille trimmed with 
three rows of thick white lace set on flat, 
each headed by a band of white wool gal- 
loon, Both wraps and robes de chambre are 
also embellished with handsome large double 
clasps of Russian or Byzantine design. 

Never have fashions been more accommo- 
dating, whether to the woman who loves 
them for the variety which they afford, or to 
her fellow-woman who is compelled to es- 
chew them where they conflict with economy. 
If a bodice has grown tight with the lapse of 
time, it may be widened by inserting a vest 
of a different fabric; if sleeves are worn or 
antiquated, a new pair will be all the more 
fashionable if it is of a different material. A 
worn or faded bodice may be provided with 
a corselet, or if an entire new bodice is needed, 
it may be cut out of the back breadths of the 
skirt, extracted for that purpose, and replaced 
by fan-pleated breadths of a different fabric 
that is not at variance with the original one. 
Thanks to the existing fashion of combining 
two materials, such devices are always in 
order. Combinations are not used only for 
day toilettes, but to an even greater extent 
for evening dresses. With a light silk skirt, 
say of pale gray or chamois-color, a bodice 
may be worn compgsed of white lace ruches, 
with a thicker lace ruche around the neck, 
and shoulder-knots of the skirt silk. Some- 
times the neck ruche is of the skirt silk, with 
the edges fringed, the feathery fringe forming 
a most becoming frame to the face. These 
fringed silk ruches are much used.at present 
for dress trimming. A pretty and simple 
trimming for a décolleté bodice is a fringed 
taffeta ruche, which starts from the middle 
of the front, encircling the upper edge and 
returning to the starting-point, then crossing 
to the left hip, and there fastening under a 
knot of-ribbon or other ornament. Lace 
ruches and feather bands are used in the 
same manner. EmMELINE RayMonp. 
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A BIT OF LEAVEN. 
BY LIZZIE MARGARET KNAPP. 


§ te i were called ‘‘the Home girls” by 

all but the youngest of the Pokanet peo- 
ple; to such they were known as ‘‘the old 
maid sisters.” If a — in the village 
happened (which was seldom) to inquire 
where they lived, he met with the invariable 
answer: ‘‘The Home girls? Oh yes; you 
can’t miss it—the sorter shut-up-lookin’ 
white house a little further up the street, 
next the open lot.” 

It was a shut-up-looking house—a house 
which kept its own counsel, which never 
told all it knew, which seemed to say, in the 
expression of its monotonous front, with 
blinds turned down, “ We have proper pride.” 
It was some time since it had been painted, 
but it conveyed the air of being carefully 
brushed and made to do. The small grass- 
plot on either side of the gravel-walk from 
the gate to the front door was uncut, but the 
edges were neatly trimmed with a pair of 
shears; the path itself was always freshly 
swept, and a snowball bush grew under the 
window. When one had passed the barrier 
of the front door, on which hung an ancient 
iron knocker, like a perpetual mourning 
wreath in memory of departed Homes, it was 
a surprise to find the inside of the house so 
pleasant. The parlor was cool and shad- 
owy, and had a faint odor of lemon-verbena. 
A pair of brass candlesticks upon the man- 
tel caught the light, and gave it out again in 
little gleams from their quivering glass lus- 
tres. At sunset they threw bars of color 
upon the polished surfaces of the old ma- 
hogany furniture. The sitting-room behind 
it looked out upon the open field of tall 
grass, which rippled in waves when the wind 
struck it, likeasea. The morning sun shone 
across it into the quiet room, where nothing 
ever wore out or changed, except to grow a 
little older and more faded. As for the in- 
mates, they never changed, except to grow a 
little older and more faded too. 

‘*How fortunate it is, sister, that I am so 
forehanded with my black silk, now this 
missionary meeting is coming on!” said Miss 
Patty, one warm afternoon in early June. 
‘‘T should have hated to wear my old Hen- 
rietta.” 

‘* And it looks ’most as good as new too,” 
said Miss Lois. 

‘**So it does. I did feel some afraid the 
ammonia water was going to make it look 
shiny. Mrs. Baxter told me of a new thing 
the other day. You take an old kid glove, 
and boil it in water all day, till it’s all in 
rags, then with the water sponge on the wrong 
side, and roll it around a broomstick while 
it’s wet instead of ironing it. I mean to try 
it the next time I do this over.” 

‘* How are you going to have the drapery ?” 
asked Miss Lois. Her voice was quicker and 
more decided than Miss Patty’s,; otherwise 
the sisters were much alike. They remind- 
ed one of nothing so much as two birds— 
tall, thin, dun-feathered birds, with small, 
bright eyes and very sleek heads. Their 
voices were chirrupy, and they took their 
crumbs of life with patient good cheer. 

*‘T don’t know; it puzzles me some. That 
burnt spot’s bound to show, any way you 
fix it.” 

‘‘There’s that passementry up in the at- 
tic,” suggested Miss Lois, doubtfully; but 
Miss Patty shook her head. 

‘It’s rusty,” said she; ‘‘and you had it on 
your cashmere only two winters ago. I 
don’t want folks to say they remember it. 
If I could afford it ’.—her voice had dropped 
—‘‘I would get Mary Flynn to come in half 
a day and drape it for me; but it’s no use.” 

‘‘It’s just as well to have a good thing 
right while you’re about it,” said Miss Lois, 
grandly, ignoring the fact that it was ‘‘no 
use. 

There was a knock at the side door. Miss 
Patty promptly hung the black silk in the 
closet, while Miss Lois threw a newspaper 
over the pieces on the bed; then, each taking 
up her thread crocheting, they went down. 

It was a neighbor—Almira Judd. ‘‘I’ve 
been t’ the post-office, and here’s a letter for 
you Mr, Baxter asked me to bring up,” she 
said, holding out a thick linen envelope ad- 
dressed in a clear, well-formed handwriting. 

** Won't you come in, Almiry?” asked Miss 
Lois. 

** Well, I don’t know but I will sit down 
on the steps a minute, and get my breath. 
Needn’t mind about me if you want to read 
your letter. Do you know who it’s from?” 

‘‘Tt is—from friends,” answered Miss Pat- 
ty, vaguely, holding it face down in her lap. 

‘Of course it is. You don’t get many let- 
ters, do you?” . 

Miss Lois interposed. ‘‘ Sister and I don’t 
have much time for writing,” she said, with 
dignity. 

‘Neither do I,” said Almira. ‘‘ There’s 
Mis’ Stannard now; she was down t’ the 
mail to-day when I was, and she got four let- 
ters. What on earth does she do with so 
many?” 

“She belongs to the ‘ Chautauqua,’” sug- 
gested Miss Patty. 

‘That's papers mostly. Well, we’re going 
to have the missionary meeting the 20th. 
They'll expect some of your Lafayette cake, 
Patty; nobody makes it like you. Itold’em 
I'd send sponge-cake. Well, I must run 


along now. Hope it wa’n’t bad news, Patty.” 
When she had shut the gate bebind her, 
Miss Lois got up and looked at the letter over 
her sister’s shoulder. 
** Who do you suppose it’s from ?” she said. 


"S BAZAR. 


**T haven’t the least idea. I wasn’t going 
to open it before Almiry Judd. She’d tell it 
all over town, whatever ’twas.” 

They broke the seal together, and Miss 
Lois began to read it aloud: 


* «Canapasset Seminary, June 3, 18—. 
“**My pear Aunts’” (‘‘ Why, the awful!” 
ejaculated Miss Patty)—‘‘‘ for I am writing 
to you both, although I have addressed my 
letter to ‘‘Miss Home”—I hope you have 
not forgotten your niece Charlotte. It is a 
long, long time since I have seen you, but I 
remember my last visit at your house with 
mamma as well as if it were yesterday. ‘The 
lilac bush was out, and you had a big Maltese 
cat with double paws, and he would tight with 
the neighbors’ cats, and come home with his 
ears all scratched up. I have been doing a 
great many things since thattime. I was at 
school several years, and now for the last 
year and a half I have been teaching here, 
in a small boarding-school. The term does 
not end until the 25th, but there have been 
several cases of low fever in the town, and it 
has been decided to send the girls home ear- 
lier. So I shall be out about the 14th, and, if 
perfectly convenient for you, I should like to 
pay you a little visit. I have been thinking 
about it a good deal lately, and it seems to me 
that it would be nice for us to be better ac- 
quainted, for lam your only niece,and you are 
the only aunts Lhave. I shall be glad to help 
you all I can, and not give you any trouble. 
If it is not convenient for you to have me, 
please let me know. Hoping you are both 

well, my dear aunts, I am, with much love, 

‘*** Your affectionate niece, 
‘*** CHARLOTTE HomE LeEwis.’” 


‘It’s a pretty letter,” 
Patty. 

‘To think of her remembering old Fris- 
co!” said Miss Lois. ‘‘Seems as if I could 
see her now just’s she used to look in that 
little pink spotted cambric. Don’t you re- 
member, Patty, the time we all went over to 
meeting in the cemet’ry grounds, and she had 
a Japanese parasol, and Mat Green kept star- 
ing at her with his mouth open? He wa’n't 
very bright. ‘I don’t like him, Aunt Lois,’ 
says she, ‘he squints at me so!’ and tossed 
her little head for all the world just like her 
mother.” 

‘“* Well, it isn’t likely she’ll want to stay 
long when she sees how saving we have to 
be,” said Miss Patty; ‘‘ but I should feel bad 
enough not to have her come.” 

‘* We shall get along somehow,” said Miss 
Lois. “I guess Almiry Judd will be more 
curious than ever when she sees we've got 
company. Do you think she meant that 
about the Lafayette cake, sister?” 

‘‘I know she did; she’s on the committee. 
They always expect it of us,” and Miss Patty 
sighed gently. ‘‘It takes a great deal of 
everything, but we can save somewhere else. 
We never have given people cause to talk.” 

“No, and we never must. What would 

a say?” 

Charlotte arrived the following week. She 
walked up from the station, meeting the ex- 
pressman with her trunk just at the gate. 
The aunts stood in the doorway, their eyes 
brighter than ever in their subdued, fluttering 
excitement. 

‘** The second door upstairs,” said Miss Pat- 
ty tothe expressman. ‘‘ Sister, will you pay 
the man?” 

‘*T have paid him,” said Charlotte, prompt- 
ly. Turning to her aunts as soon as they 
were alone, ‘‘Oh, how nice it is!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘and you have not changed a bit. 
You don’t look a day older.” 

‘*Nonsense!” said Miss Patty, looking much 
pleased. 

‘* Tea is all ready,” said Miss Lois, leading 
the way down stairs. 

The table had been laid with the best 
china, in an old-fashioned pattern of sprigs 
on a white ground. 

Charlotte exclaimed with delight at the 
sight of it. ‘‘ We had one of the plates,” said 
she—‘‘ I keep it wrapped up in tissue-paper 
—but I had forgotten about these lovely six- 
sided cups. They are so delicate I am al- 
most afraid to use them.” 

‘*That’s just what your mother used to 
say,” replied Miss Lois, pleased. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember, sister, the time the minister 
come to tea, when the china was new, and 
Charlotte spoke up—she was a little girl then 
—and says she, ‘1 don’t like to drink my tea 
out of these cups as well as the old ones; 
I'm afraid I'll break ’em.’ How put out ma 
was about it!” 

Both the sisters brightened visibly at these 
reminiscences. They ate as delicately as 
birds. Charlotte felt almost ashamed of her 
own appetite. 

‘*lam very hungry to-night,” she said, as 
she took a second slice of bread. 

‘I’m glad of it, my dear,” answered Miss 
Lois, cordially, at the same time making a 
rapid mental calculation of the quantity re- 
maining for breakfast. 

Next morning Charlotte was down early. 
‘‘T have been all around the yard, and it 
looks just as it used to,” she said, gayly, 
meeting the aunts on the side veranda. She 
looked neat and fresh in her blue gingham. 
Although not a strictly pretty girl, she had a 
capable face, full of character. Her hair 
was distinctly nice, waving at the temples, 
and drawn back into a loose, shining knot. 

** You've got hair just like your mother’s,” 
said Miss Patty, putting up a bony hand to 
touch it. 

Charlotte bad not beeu in the house twenty- 


commented Miss 
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four hours before she found out about the 
black silk. ‘‘ Let me drape it for you, Aunt 
,” she beggeci. 

would be an undertaking for you, 
dear, and I shouldn’t want the breadths cut 
into, because of making over.” 

‘It does not need to be cut. I should 
make a narrow front, draped a little on each 
side, and then lay the sides in long loose 
plaits, to cover that spot. I'll show you.” 

‘“Well, you have got a knack!” exclaimed 
Miss Patty, when she bad finished. ‘‘ You 
made it come so easy. Nobody will know 
but it is a brand new dress.” 

‘“*What if they dot” asked independent 
Charlotte. 

Great was the pride of the two sisters when 
they took Charlotte to the missionary meet- 
ing, in her white dress, with her broad- 
brimmed hat. They presented her to all 
their acquaintances as ‘‘our niece Charlotte, 
who is making us a visit”; and Charlotte 
herself, whose experience had been a some- 
what varied one, smiled and answered their 
questions with perfect good-humor, quite un- 
aware that these old ladies represented to her 
aunts a tribunal as august as any court of 
justice. 

Soon after, to their delight, Mollie Darrow 
called. Mollie was Judge Darrow’s daugh- 
ter, she had been away to boarding-school, 
and spent a summer in Europe. The Dar- 
rows were always entertaining city people; 
they were one of. the first families of Poka- 
net. The sisters received Mollie in the par- 
lor, asking formal little questions about her 
father and mother. Presently Miss Lois 
beckoned majestically to Miss Patty, and 
they left the room. “Girls like to visit by 
themselves,” she explained. ‘We staid long 
enough to do what was right.” Mollie 
Darrow even took Charlotte to drive; but 
better than that, the two girls liked to walk 
off together toward the hills, coming back 
with armfuls of wild flowers. This the aunts 
could not understand. 

‘*You might have had those peonies in the 
yard if you wanted to trim up the parlor,” 
suggested Miss Patty one day, when her niece 
had come in dusty and warm from a long 
walk. 

‘* But L like these wild flowers, aunt. This 
is meadowsweet, and this is sheep- laurel; 
and don’t you like all these big yellow dai- 
sies?. They seem to say, ‘ We don’t pretend 
to be much, but we are not ashamed to show 
for what we are.’” 

‘I don’t think they are half as handsome 
as my gold-band lily. That don’t need to 
pretend anything.” 

**Of course they are different,” said Char- 
lotte, smiling. 

Two weeks of country air had done her 
good, and brought the natural color back to 
her cheeks. The aunts, on the contrary, 
grew thinner and paler. It was the hot 
weather, they said, when Charlotte ques- 
tioned them anxiously. It was not the hot 
weather, however; it was worry. They held 
a consultation one morning out in the back 

antry, with the door closed, so that Char- 
otte might not hear. 

“IT don’t know what we're going to do,” 
began Miss Patty, helplessly. ‘* You can’t 
do as you want to unless you’ve got things 
to do with. I want she should stay here 
right along. There's the academy, if she 
wants to teach. This house ought to be hers 
’*s much ’s ours, by rights, if pa—” 

‘*Pa meant to do what was right,” said 
Miss Lois. ‘‘If he could only see Charlotte’s 
child now, he’d done different. She’d be a 
real comfort to him. I feel as if she had 
been gone on a visit, and just got home.” 

“So do I,” agreed Miss Patty, wiping 
away a tear, and industriously counting the 
teacups on the second shelf. 

‘* Well, we mustn't let her suspect a word 
about it; and. sister, it’s best not to fret. 
The Lord will provide.” 

Miss Patty did not answer. Perhaps she 
thought it ought to be as easy for the Lord 
to provide for three as for two. 

“It’s so hot to-day, Charlotte, could you 
make out a dinner with an egg, and some 
vegetables from the garden?’ asked Miss 
Lois, going out upon the veranda, where 
Charlotte sat sewing in the shade of the 
vines. 

‘Certainly, aunt; I should like it,” said 
Charlotte, looking up from the table-cloth 
she was darning. ‘‘ You look so tired, Aunt 
Lois.” 

‘It's the hot weather. It always gives 
me a headache,” answered Miss Lois. 

But Charlotte was thoughtful. 

‘There is no moon to-night, sister. I’ve 
looked in the almanac,” said Miss Patty, 
mysteriously, after it had grown too dark to 
see. 

‘*We might as well begin, then,” said Miss 
Lois. 

The sisters went up stairs, and came down 
in sweeping caps, and dark aprons tied 
around their waists, They stripped the par- 
lors of all their mats and table covers, and 
carried them out to the back yard. Char- 
lotte followed, lost in wonder; but when the 
aunts began beating and shaking in an agi- 
tated but eminently lady-like way, she rushed 
out into the darkness to help them witb all 
the strength of her vigorous young arms. 
She gathered them into a heap while the 
aunts shut and bolted the kitchen door, and 
then the three put them back in their places. 

‘*There!” said Miss Lois, when the last 
rug was down, wiping her hot forehead, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“And nobody the wiser,” added Miss Patty. 
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When Charlotte was safe in her room that 
night, she set the candle on the wash-stand, 
and sat down on the edge of the bed, laughing 
hysterically. ‘‘ You dear little patient, he- 
roic, poor-spirited, ridiculous creatures!” 
she thought. ‘‘ I never saw anything so fun- 
ny in my life. How Aunt Patty did look 
waving that striped table cover over her 
head, like the shaw] dance, and taking little 
mincing steps allover the grass! Oh! I must 
punch the pillow or something, or I don’t 
know what will happen.” Which she did 
half a dozen times, and felt better. ‘‘ And 
now, Charlotte, you think you know the lay 
of the land,” she said, aloud; ‘‘and it is 
quite time you did; but do not rush in too 
suddenly, in the flush of your youthful ar- 
dor. Be wise as the serpent, Charlotte. 
Poor little aunts! Why haven’t I known 
their troubles before?” 

Next morning she proposed a walk up Mile 
Hill. ‘It is not far to go, and there are 
blackberries up there,” she said. ‘ We can 
carry our lunch, and save getting a regular 
dinner. It is so still under the trees, | know 
you would like it.” 

Somewhat to her surprise, the aunts agreed 
to go, and they started off soon after break- 
fast, before the sun ‘‘ got hot.” 

“Well, this certainly is nice!” said Miss 
Lois, when they had picked their baskets 
full of berries, and sat under the big trees to 
rest. She fanned herself with her hat, and 
drew her gown up to let the air blow over 
her feet. ‘‘I don’t know when I’ve been up 
here before. You can see the pond down 
there, with the water-lilies. Your mother, 
Charlotte, used to like this spot. Don’t you 
remember, sister, she used to say she meant 
to live in that house by the pond?” 

‘*T don’t see any house there,” said Char- 
lotte. 

‘** Dear, no; it fell to pieces long ago.” 

Charlotte had an idea which she meant to 
present while they were under the influence 
of their unusual surroundings. As they 
opened the lunch basket she spoke: 

‘* People are all praising the Lafayette cake 
you made for the missionary meeting, Aunt 
Patty. They say it is the nicest they ever ate.” 

‘Patty always had a knack at that,” re 
plied Miss Lois, complacently. ‘‘ Nobody 
seems to know how so. well as you.” 

‘*Of course not. Ma had the receipt from 
her aunt Polly, she that was an Odell.” 

‘Mrs. Taylor says she would pay any fair 
price to get some made for her.” 

‘ There isn’t any place where she can buy 
it,” said Miss Patty. 

‘* So I thought,” continued Charlotte, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘that if you would like to have me 
help you, we might make her some, and I 
know it would be an accommodation.” 

To her dismay, Miss Patty put her hand 
kerchief to her face and began tocry. ‘‘ Oh,” 
she sobbed out, ‘‘it isn’t ourselves we mind 
about; we've had to do without things to do 
with ever since pa died. You mustn't blame 
pa, Charlotte; he meant to do different, but 
things didn’t seem to come out right. We 
economized and got along somehow, and we 
don’t mind so much, now we're used to it; 
but you're young, and it ought to be different 
for you.” 

‘*T was thinking of you,” said Charlotte, 
simply 

Miss Lois sat still, swallowing hard, her 
head first on one side, and then on the other 

‘* We've tried everything /” said Miss Patty, 
in a fresh burst of tears. ‘* There was an 
advertisement once that you could make ten 
or fifteen dollars a week at home, and we 
thought it must be all right because it was 
in a religious paper. We sent on a dollar, 
and we thought over what we'd buy with the 
money—Lois was going to get her a new bon- 
net, for one thing—she needed it bad enough— 
and all we got back was a horrid -actressy 
picture (they called it oleograph), with a 
book to tell how to color them. I was so 
mad I put it right in the stove; I wouldn’t 
have had it around foranything. We thought 
nobody would know, and we could keep re- 
spectable, and give nobody cause to talk, but 
of course after that we mistrusted everything. 
Oh dear! what would pa say if he knew?” 

Considering that her grandfather's careless 
ways had left his family so ill provided for, 
thought Charlotte, she might be excused for 
tossing her head. Not that she actually did 
so, however; she only thought of tossing it. 

‘* And only to think of séeing his name on 
a sign!” went on her aunt, whose imagina- 
tion had taken a great jump into the future. 
‘«*« The Home Bakery.’ Dear me!” She look- 
ed around her and shivered. 

Charlotte privately thought that such a 
pame would be a fortune in itself, but she 
did not say so. ‘‘I did not mean to distress 
you, Aunt Patty,” said she. * I only thought 
you could do this so well—better than any 
one else.” 

“You are a good girl, Charlotte,” said 
Miss Lois, ‘‘ and things ought to be different 
for you.” 

Charlotte sat in a brown-study all through 
tea. When she declined a second piece of 
quince, Miss Patty rose hastily and went out 
of the room. Charlotte did not notice it, 
She went down town afterward, and came 
home with her hands full of small packages. 
Next morning she staid in the back kitchen 
while the sisters sewed upstairs. At eleven 
she came in smiling, with a box in each hand. 

‘‘Try my cream dates,” she said. ‘*‘ Are 
they good?” 

‘“* Beautiful!” said her aunts, nibbling dain- 
tily. Ss 
‘*Now, aunts,” said Charlotte, sitting 
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down, ‘‘it isn’t right for me to stay on here, 
and not do anything to help you. I know 
how to make these French candies as well as 
a confectioner. They will let me put them 
in the window at that corner drug-store, if 
you are willing—not unless you are willing. 
There need be no name with them.” 

‘*Dear heart! they wouldn't bring much,” 
said Miss Patty. 

** Boxes like this sell for sixty and eighty 
cents,” said Charlotte. 

‘**Land o’ liberty!” exclaimed Miss Lois. 

‘And I think I shall get orders from the 
hotel people. May I try it?” 

She iooked very bright and very deter- 
mined. 

‘*If so be’s you think it’s best,” answered 
Miss Patty, feebly. 

‘* All right,” said Charlotte, showing her 
pretty teeth, and settling her hat straight 
over her forehead. 

For several days her boxes of dates and 
chocolate creams received little attention. 
Every morning she took them away, and put 
fresh ones in their places, Saturday some of 
the hotel people happened in, the candies 
were all sold, and orders were left. By the 
end of the next week Charlotte had all the 
orders she could attend to. Monday, after- 
noon Mollie Darrow drove up to the Homes’ 
door in her new phaeton. 

‘*Good-afternoon, Miss Lois,” she said. 
“Ts Charlotte in?” 

‘*No, she isn’t. She has just gone for a 
walk down the Bridge Road.” 

‘‘T’ll drive that way. I wanted to see if 
she would come up to play tennis Saturday 
afternoon. I am going to have two girls 
here over Sunday. She knows one of them 
—it’s Flora Carey—and if I shouldn’t over- 
take her, Miss Lois, will you ask her, please, 
to make me five pounds of mixed candies? 
I don’t see how she is so clever with them; 
I never had a bit of luck. Good-by, Miss 
Lois; thank you, ever so much.” 

Miss Lois returned to the porch where they 
had been sitting. They had taken to sitting 
there since Charlotte came. For half an hour 
she sat, rocking and sewing in silence. Fi- 
nally she laid her work down. “Sister,” 
she began, ‘‘my mind misgives me that we 
are not doing well by Charlotte.” 

There was a faint sigh from Miss Patty. 

‘*It isn’t right,” continued Miss Lois, ‘‘ that 
she should come here and do for us, and we 
never lifting a finger to help her. We can’t 
make this new-fangled candy, but we know 
well enough what we can do.” 

‘*What would pa say?” asked Miss Patty, 
timidly. 

‘‘He’d say we had a duty to our niece,” 
replied Miss Lois, getting excited. ‘If he 
wouldn't, Z’d say so. There never was a bet- 
ter or a prettier girl, 1 do believe. She’s all 
we've got, and we're all she has, and if every 
identical soul in Pokanet wants me to make 
cake for ’em, I’m going to make it.” 

She threw her sewing on the veranda floor, 
folded her arms, and rocked vehemently back 
and forth. 

‘* Well, sister, I’m willing to do whatever 
you do,” said Miss Patty; ‘‘even if you have 
to put ‘Home Bakery’ over the door.” 

Strange to say, the decision once made, the 
rest was easy. As soon as the Pokanet peo- 
ple found out that the famous Lafayette 
cake could be bought, there were plenty of 
requests for it. The worn brown leather 
purse, with an elastic band around it, which 
Miss Lois kept in the right hand corner of 
the top bureau drawer under a handkerchief, 
soon swelled to a comfortable fulness. No- 
thing more was said about Charlotte’s going 
away. 

‘*Miss Almira Judd says every one is talk- 
ing about you,” said Charlotte, mischievous- 
ly, one morning several weeks later. 

Miss Lois was whipping up an icing with 
a new egg-beater Charlotte had bought her. 
She dashed it vigorously through the white of 
egg, keeping time to it as she spoke. ‘‘ Well,” 
said she, ‘‘if we don’t ever—give them any 
worse—cause to talk—than we do now—I say 
—let them talk.” 

The leaven had worked. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXX.—THE CHILDREN’S TABLE. 


N comparatively few American homes does 

the custom prevail of giving the children 
their meals apart from their parents. Do- 
mestic arrangements would be sadly compli- 
cated were it common in the ordinary house- 
hold, as it is in England, to have a separate 
breakfast served for the little ones in their 
nursery while the seniors discuss their more 
elaborate morning repast in their own salle d 
manger. 

Usually and wisely American children 
eat at least two of their meals with their par- 
ents, and thus have what benefit may be de- 
rived from association with older people. 
It is only when the father and mother fail to 
guard against letting the little ones gradually 
assume the reins of government that affairs 
reach a point which makes one long to ban- 
ish the babies to the nursery, or even further, 
if by such means peace might be secured at 
meal-times. 

Nowhere does the spoiled child appear to 
worse advantage, or make more of a nuisance 
of himself, than at the table. His incessant 
chatter, the constant interruption his appeals 
for attention make in the conversation of 


the older people present, his clamorous de- 
mands for any article of food which happens 
to strike his fancy, his loud protests when 
his wishes are denied him, his slovenly, often 
disgusting, habits of eating, make the family 
meal-times a pandemonium and penance to 
the hapless guest upon whom the youngster 
has no claims of affection to render his vaga- 
ries amusing or interesting. 

So long as custom and necessity render it 
advisable to have a child at the same table 
with his parents, these should fix upon a 
plan of action, and adhere io it. Desiring 
to have their children looked upon as com- 
forts and not as spoil-sports, they should en- 
force strict obedience, exact quiet at table, 
and inculcate stringently the once-honored 
maxim—of late years fallen sadly into disuse 
and disrepute—that little boys and girls 
should be seen and not heard. Remember- 
ing how much easier it is to check a habit at 
the outset than to break it off after it is fully 
formed, the father and mother should watch 
their children’s table manners, and repress at 
once the carelessness and unpleasant tricks 
which seem, possibly through original sin, 
to come naturally to most little folk. The 
correct handling of spoon, fork, and knife 
should be taught as soon as they are permit- 
ted to use these implements, and slovenliness 
should be rebuked and held up as a disgrace. 
Not least in importance is it that the father 
and mother should, after due consideration, 
establish an outline of diet for the young 
sters, and allow no divergence therefrom. 

By ‘‘an outline of diet” is not meant an 
unvarying rotation of viands as wearying 
and deappetizing to the child as it would be 
to his elders, but a scheme of nourishment 
by which hurtful articles of food will be 
banished from the bill of fare, and only 
wholesome ones admitted. <A great deal of 
careful thought is often necessary in the for- 
mulation of such menus, for children have 
as many gastric idiosyncrasies as grown peo 
ple, and frequently these are only disclosed 
little by little. In illustration of this may 
be cited the case of a handsome, healthy boy 
baby who, although a victim to colic during 
the first months of his life, gave no other 
evidences of eccentricity of digestion until 
he was nearly three years old. At that 
time the mother began to notice that his 
breath was often sour, and that he com- 
plained occasionally of pain in the stomach 
and bowels. His dietary had always been so 
simple that she was at first puzzled to under- 
stand what could be the disturbing cause. 
After sundry experiments and careful ob- 
servation, she finally ascertained that the dis- 
comfort and bad breath followed any un- 
usual indulgence in sweets, although it might 
be only such simple desserfs as bread and 
syrup, bread and jelly, plain cookies, or 
home-made sponge-cake, or even an infre- 
quent Jump of sugar. She instantly put an 
embargo upon sweets, and found an almost 
immediate improvement. Further investi- 
gation demonstrated that a little indulgence 
in sweets—say once a day—produced no evil 
consequences, but that more frequent treats 
of this sort had painful seguele. Her course 
thereafter was plain and easily followed 

A child’s breakfast should always begin 
with some cereal, but this need not invari 
ably be oatmeal. Other preparations often 
agree better with the children, and a variety 
is preferable to the monotonous use of the 
one kind of porridge. Gruels or porridges 
of farina, corn-starch, rice flour, corn meal, 
hominy, arrowroot, wheat germ meal, or ce- 
realine are nearly all relished by the babies, 
and should be accompanied by milk in any 
amount, but no sugar. If the child has never 
been accustomed to the latter, he will eat 
quite as heartily without it. 

If the porridge is properly prepared, the 
little ones will usually make their chief 
breakfast from it, with milk or milk and wa 
ter as a beverage. Tea, coffee, or chocolate 
should be tabooed. The children are better 
off without any of the three, although some 
mild preparation of cocoa is probably the 
least harmful drink they can have other than 
milk or cold—not iced—water. 

As the little people grow older they may 
have a second course of baked or stewed po- 
tato, buttered, dry, or milk toast, a soft-boiled 
or poached egg, bread and butter, bread and 
jam, or a little fruit, either fresh or stewed. 

When they have once become accustomed to 
seeing older people eating food which is re- 
fused them, they will take the denial of cer- 
tain articles as a matter of course, and rarely 
think of entering a protest. They will learn 
that hot bread and griddle-cakes are not 
meant for little boys and girls, and will take 
abstinence from meat at breakfast or in the 
evening, and fried foods or rich desserts at 
all times, as a matter of course. 

At noon, which should be their dinner- 
time, a more varied diet is permissible. Then 
there may be soup and some kind of meat for 
the older children—chicken, rare roast beef, 
boiled or roast mutton, a piece of steak or a 
chop—stews entirely freed from grease, pota 
toes, sweet or white, or some other vegetable, 
and a plain dessert. It is very little ad- 
ditional trouble to so regulate the bill of fare 
that what makes the lunch of the ‘‘ grown 
up” may embrace certain articles that will 
suit the childish stomachs; or there may be 
a little soup reserved from the dinner of the 
evening before, a dish of some carefully 
warmed over ‘vegetable, possibly a little of 
last night’s meat prepared in a mince or stew, 
which will obviate the necessity of cooking 
fresh food for the easily pleased little ones. 
Often bread and apple-sauce, stewed fruit, or 
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a small portion of fruit jelly or marmalade,” 
is as acceptable a dessert as can be provided. 

Having eaten these two meals with the 
family, it is as well to let the younglings 
have their simple tea by themselves before 
the family dinner. A dish of soft toast, ora 
bowl of bread and milk, or of crackers and 
milk, or of rice and milk, and bread and but. 
ter, are usually all they ought to have so soon 
before their bedtime. They may have a 
side table set in the dining-room, or a tray 
may be carried to them in the nursery, and 
the meal superintended by the mother or 
nurse. Sometimes papa will come home in 
time to look in upon his little folks at their 
final meal, and to help them to settle it after- 
ward by aromp. Knowing no other mode 
of life, the children will rarely think of ques- 
tioning the judgment that sends them to bed 
early after their light supper, instead of per- 
mitting them to sit up to a late, heavy, and 
indigestible course dinner. 


TO THE LAST WRINKLE. 

T is perhaps a sign of the times, in a re- 

gard that is to be regretted in this coun 
try, if in no other, that it should be thought 
matter of sufficient moment as an item of 
news to send across the Atlantic Ocean that 
the Princess of Wales still clings to the tour- 
nure. It is quite enough, and more than 
enough, that English women find that cir- 
cumstance one of importance; but when it 
interests American women generally, we are 
led to fear a wide-spread servility, a rever- 
ence for rank and title improper to us; for, 
according to infallible newspaper tests, items 
are published of the sort that readers are 
eager to have. 

3ut this bit of information has at any rate 
some use in giving us the question why ev 
ery woman in this country, where all are 
sovereigns, should not be as independent as 
the gentle Princess 1s, and why we should 
all be so slavishly obedient as we are to ev 
ery whim of fashion 

No matter whether we are tall or short, 
stout or thin, one design and cut has to an- 
swer for all of us. In the day of tournures 
the fat woman proudly rolled about like a 
puncheon in her dress-improver, because her 
next neighbor, who was thin as a rail, made 
herself visible to the naked eye by her en 
larged draperies. And now, when that day 
is done, the one thin as a rail has become 
again the shortest distance between two 
points, vainly imitating the comfortable flow 
of the other's skirts. It makes no difference 
to any of us that our chins are peaked and 
our heads are long, we will have no head 
gear but that which appears above the dim 
pled chin and the apple-shaped head of our 
companion; and we even go so far, when 
fashion has approved of a certain color, as 
to use that color indiscriminately, without 
regard to our blow zy or our pallid faces, our 
hair that quarrels with it, our eyes that are 
put out by it. 

Perhaps nothing but a national costume, 
an article which we never shall attain, and 
which it is hardly desirable that we should 
attain, will do away with this subserviency 
But is it quite impossible that each one of 
us should make the world a little less mo- 
notonous by the use of a variation of indi 
vidual taste, and while obeying the general 
trend of the prevailing fashion, modify it to 
the exigencies of our own personality? If 
we dislike the short skirt, find it only be- 
trays ungainly feet, and makes us -bunchy 
and dowdy and ungraceful, why not, in 
adopting in the main the decree and design 
of the arbiter of dress as far as may be best, 
lengthen the skirt if we wish? Or if it is 
the long skirt that is decreed, and it seems 
to us unsuited to our needs, and we feel 
soiled and draggled and stringy in it, why 
should we not, still keeping the main lines 
in other respects, shorten our skirt to our 
convenience? 

Not needing thus to depart from the pre 
scribed mode widely and in all respects, we 
should still be unnoticeable, but we should 
be comfortable in body, and if others allowed 
themselves the same freedom, we should be 
comfortable in mind as well, if, when the 
fashion were not to our convenience, we 
dared to disregard it, or to modify it to au 
extent sufficient for our needs, and not suffi 
cient for conspicuous remark. It might very 
possibly give us more work in the planning 
and cutting, require more attention to the 
demands of the mode throughout all the rest 
of the toilette, in order still to keep in touch 
with the style, but it would at least relieve 
our parlors and our sidewalks of dead mo 
notony. 


GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 

In Enrope they constantly use the large Italian chest- 
nuts in cookery, and since they are now to be bought 
in our city markets, it no longer seems absurd to at- 
tempt to add dishes in which they appear to our bill 
of fare. Then, our native chestnuts, if smaller, have a 
fine flavor, and are quite capable of being used in the 
Same Way. 

Curstxut Puppine.—Throw into boiling water a 
good pound and a half of chestnuts, and let them boil 
till soft enough to peel; skin and pound fine in a mor- 
tar; boil a half-pint of milk, and drop into it a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, then let it cool; mean- 
while cream a quarter of a pound of butter, and then 
add to it a quarter of a pound of sugar and the yolks 
of six eggs; stir these well with the cooled milk, then 
mix in the pounded chestnuts, and lastly the whites of 
the six eggs whipped to a snow. Boil in a vattered 
mould an hour and a half, and serve it with snow-flake 
sauce. Instead of vanilla for favoring, that of bitter 
almonds may be substituted. 
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YOFT winds sigh out from a sunlit heaven, 
\ Green waves wash low on a gleaming strand, 
Far boats drift in as the foum is driven, 

A little space, and they reach the land. 


Not all. A boatman who led at dawning, 
When the fleet with the flogd tide went far and 
fast, 
Has gone beyond night, or the noon, or the morning, 
And sailed into silence void and vast. 


He was prince of the wind, he was lord of the water, 
Nor wave nor tempest could make him quail; 

In his boat he langhed when the billows fought her, 
And taut lines sang in the rushing gale. 


A thousand times through the surf’s white hissing 
She hath flown as light as the sea-birds fly: 
How fareth it that such craft is missing 
On a summer sea “neath a summer sky? 


What of the boat, and the boat’s brave master— 
Sail they in sunshine or scnd in rain? 

O shimmering sea, thou dost pledge disaster 
In faithless anchor and broken chain. 


O sighing sea, doth no late relenting 
Thrill and throb throngh thy cruel tide, 
When thy flotsam waketh to low lamenting 
White-haired mother and rosy bride? 


In the checkered web that the Fates sit weaving, 
There is gold for love, there is gray for loss; 

And age hath heart-break and youth hath grieving, 
And the crown is crushed by a thorny cross. 


These two who sit on the sands together, 
And hear in the surf-beat a funeral knell, 
They know what comes in the summer weather, 
They read the riddle the sea winds tell. 


“He was prince of the wind, he was king of the 
water; 
His arm was steel, as his heart was gold; 
But the white squali came like a wraith of slaughter, 
Aud his race was run as a tale that is told.” 
M. C. W. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE.* 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrsor or “ Her Faor was Her Forrcns,” 
“Lirrte Kate Kirsy,” “ Lazarus iy Lonpon,” Eto. 


BOOK IV.—SEVEN YEARS AFTER- 
WARD. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
NEARLY LOVERS. 


CY TANDING apart from the romance of 
s life—the one romance which comes to 
most men and all women—Sister Edith was 
still vigilant and far-seeing. Certainly she 
leapt too quickly to one conclusion: ina flash, 
as it were, it became impressed upon her mind 
that this was the man. and that the meeting 
had been prearranged between him and Pa- 
tricia. Her niece had been expecting Mi- 
chael Garwood, had foreseen a crisis impen- 
ding, and had paved the way for it by her 
confession. A poor story—and Sister Edith 
was sorry to be connected with it. 

But Sister Edith had only kept her keen 
outlook upon Mike; she saw at once that he 
was not surprised, that he was even prepared 
for the meeting—had already, possibly, re- 
hearsed what he should say and in what man- 
ner he should say it. She did not take into 
account Patricia’s consternation, did not no- 
tice it; might possibly, had she done so, have 
only considered it part of the plan which she, 
by her own advice, had helped to foster. 
And yet what other advice could she have 
given? 

** Mike,” Patricia said again, and in atone 
more subdued, ‘‘I did not dream that you 
were at Pengavissy. Did you know,” she 
asked, falteringly, ‘‘ that I was here?” 

‘* Not till last night, when Uncle Kerts told 
me.” 

“Uncle Kerts?” 

wet {Ss 

**He did not say that he had seen you.” 

‘“*T asked him not.” 

**Why?” 

‘*T wanted to surprise you. I hardly know 
why,’’said Mike, irresolutely. Then he turn- 
ed to Sister Edith, and extended his hand to 
her. He was quick to observe too; he saw 
at once the evident reluctance with which 
she greeted him; he noted the coldness of 
the clasp of the thin hand which for a mo- 
ment lay passively in his own. 

But Mike was of a grateful nature. He 
remembered the past, and how this gentle 
woman had striven to save him, had made 
more than one futile effort to teach him high- 
er things than his poor warped mind could 
comprehend at that time—alas! could ever 
comprehend in their entirety, in that absolute, 
fixed truth which was ever to evade him. 

He bowed low, almost reverently, over the 
hand, and said, ‘‘I am pleased to see you, 
Sister Edith, after all these years.” 

‘* They have been years of many changes,” 
replied the Sister, coldly. 

‘* Some for the better, God knows.” 

**God only knows, not man.” 

She rose as she spoke, and Patricia made 
a movement to assist her in her progress, as 
she had done when they first walked to this 
point, but her aunt put her gently aside. 

“IT can walk easily to the cottage,” she 
said. ‘‘ You will be glad to speak to Mr. 
Garwood. For it is Mr. Garwood, is it not?” 

“ee Yes.” 
* Begun in Hanrzs’s Baza No. 29, Vol. XXIIL 
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“T was afraid so.” 

“*T thought you might have forgotten me,” 
said Mike. 

““You are greatly altered,” said Edith. 
Then she walked slowly away, leaving the 
two together. 

Mike looked after her very wistfully, very 
critically, before he turned to Patricia. 

‘*How she has changed!” he said; ‘‘ but 
these have been years of many changes, as 
she has told me.” 

‘*She is very ill, Mike.” 

‘* Ah, I did not mean that,” said Mike. ‘‘I 
see how ill she is. I have heard the worst 
already. I have been prepared for it, but 
not for the cruel coldness of her reception.” 

‘That is fancy on your part.” 

“‘T am fanciful. 1 will try and think so, 
Patty.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then he 
said, ‘‘Shall we stroll a little way toward 
the cove?” 

Patricia hesitated, and he was quick to note 
the hesitation. 

‘* Felix will join us. It is his suggestion, 
not mine.” 

‘*You have seen him?” 

*“Oh yes. I have only preceded him here 
by a few minutes,” Mike replied. ‘‘ Shall 
we— 

**No; I will wait for him,” she answered, 
shortly. 

Again Mike’s searching gaze was bent 
upon her, but she was looking anxiously 
toward the path along which she knew Felix 
must come. 

She dropped into the seat from which she 
had risen, and Mike sat down in that which 
Sister Edith had vacated. 

‘** You are sorry I am here?” 

‘* Yes, very,” was the candid and unflat- 
tering reply. 

‘*T should not have come had I known,” 
Mike said. ‘‘ This is simply a coincidence.” 
One of those coincidences which look like 
fate, he thought, but he was not likely to 
talk to Patty in that fashion. 

Mike went on again. 

**T was disinclined for work—I had not 
seen Uncle Kerts for years,” he hastened to 
explain; ‘‘and he has reproached me many 
times in his letters for keeping away from 
him. And sc,” he added, thoughtfully, ‘‘I 
thought I would come.” 

** And he knew you were here last night?” 
asked Patty, still wondering, still perhaps a 
little doubtful. 

“ree.” 

‘Why should he have kept it a secret 
from me?” 

“T have already said.” 

“Oh yes; I had forgotten. But then,” 
she added, ‘it is all so very strange.” 

‘* Life ts very strange,” said Mike, with a 
sigh which he could not repress. 

atricia glanced askance at him, but he 
was staring out to sea now. She looked 
round again for Felix, but he had not fol- 
lowed Mike. 

Why did he keep away like this? Why 
did Mike say Felix was coming on? 

‘It is a great surprise, Patty, to find you 
here,” he said. ‘‘I had not heard of Sister 
Edith’s illness; I had heard that you had re- 
turned to town for good. I thought I should 
find Uncle Kerts all alone, and instead of 
which he is surrounded by his friends. Af- 
ter all, it is best. I can say good-by to so 
many friends at once—aye, to all whom I 
have ever had.” é 

Patty glanced at him again. 

‘Good -by?” she repeated. 
leaving here at once?” 

‘‘T am leaving England for good.” 

‘Ts that a recent determination?” 

‘* Yes.” 

**Ts it a wise one?” Patty suggested, timid- 
ly, even nervously. ‘‘Is it not, considering 
your profession, your chances, what you have 
been advised to do—a rather rash resolve?” 

‘*No,” he replied, “it is not a rash resolve; 
only a step made after grave deliberation— 
after much study and forethought. I do no- 
thing rashly. am of a calculating nature 
altogether, Patty.” 

‘*T can hardly believe you,” she said. 

He did not pay any heed to this reply. He 
went on talking very rapidly, as though his 
explanation kampered him, or he was fearful 
of the questions she might put to him, if he 
paused too long, and gave her time for con- 
sideration of the subject which he was hurry- 

ing through with at a headlong pace. ‘‘So, 
having made up my mind to live abroad,” 
he continued—‘‘in Venice, probably, the ar- 
tist’s natural home, where Art lives and 
thrives, wherc there are light and life and in- 
spiration—cverything—I thought I would 
come and bid Daddy Kerts good-by. Or 
take him with me, if it were possible to per- 
suade him to give up his Cornish home.” 

“To take him with you?” repeated Patty, 
very much surprised. 

“ He is getting old. He is alone; so am I,” 
said Mike; “and I am in his debt. Forever 
in his debt,” he added. 

‘**Have you mentioned this to him?” 

‘Not yet. The day is long enough.” 

** And Felix—have you told—” 

“Oh yes, I have spoken to Felix; and he 
agrees with me that it is a wise step to take. 
So many fellows of my craft,” he ran on, 
“settle in Venice—constitute it their training- 
ground; and I,” he added, with a short, sharp 
laugh, “have no home ties which parting 
will snap asunder. I have a father and mo- 
ther, certainly, but they are irredeemably bad; 
and it is, God knows, for me a clean escape 


““You are 


from both of them—a setting them apart 


from any ultimate share in my life. And so 
—I go away.” 

“That is why you would not paint my 
portrait, Mike? You had made up your mind 
to go?” 

** Yes, D-had.” 

‘“You did not state your reasons in the 
letter to my father.” 

‘“‘T did not think it necessary.” 

“Does my father know that you are leav- 
ing England?” 

**No; why should I tell him?’ 

*‘I—I thought it was possible he might 
have suggested the step,” said Patricia. 

Mike laughed, this time scornfully. 

“Oh, I am not quite so obedient as that,” 
he said. “It is only that I am beset by a 
wild craving to escape from England. I hate 
England, and my life here, my chances. It 
is here where my thief’s life began.” 

‘* There is another reason, Mike,” she said. 

**You think so?” 

**T am sure so.” 

‘‘There are a hundred other reasons for 
going—there is not one which bids me stay.” 

**Who can tell what may be in store for 
you?” 

‘‘What is in store lies beyond that sea, 
Patty,” he answered, mournfully. “There is 
no peace here—no hope!” 

** You cannot tell.” 

‘No life worth living,” he went on—‘‘no 
friends for whom one would care to live.” 

“We are all soon forgotten, then,” she 
answered, sadly. 

“And only one for whom I would care 
to die,” he added, with a sudden fierceness 
which made her start. 

** And that friend—” 

‘You ask me?” 

**You have always been frank with me, 
Mike,” she said, ‘‘and I am not afraid.” 

‘You wish to know?” 

‘Why should I not know?” she asked, 
with all her old frankness. 

“Tam going away. It does not matter— 
nothing matters,” he cried, wildly—‘it is 
you!” 

CHAPTER XIX. 
‘IT WAS NOT TO BE HELPED.” 


Ir was wild love-making, if this were love- 
making at all. It was more like the rashness 
of despair, the mad outburst of a pent-up 
soul, than anything like unto romance in this 
world. Mike was strange this morning—a 
creature in the toils—but Patricia Conster- 
dine was not afraid of him. There was even 
a tender light shining in her eyes, had he 
cared to look for it, had he not been blinded 
by his own impetuosity. Could Sister Edith 
have seen them again she would have been 
still more doubtful of them both, the more 
convinced that all this had been planned be- 
forehand to happen in old Pengavissy, where 
these two had known each other first, and 
where they were drawn together now, per- 
haps for all time—God knows! 

Patricia had turned very pale, but she did 
not flinch much. If this were the crisis, let 
it come. And—Heaven help her!—let him 
know the truth as well as she. But she did 
not say a word or utter one exclamation of 
surprise. She was prepared, she thought. 

‘* Yes--you, Patty,” he went on, with the 
same quick rush which had characterized all 
his discourse that morning. ‘‘ Why should 
I go away with a lie in my mouth—at the 
last like this—and a lie to you, of all women? 
Why should you not know, after all? What 
has your father’s will or wish to do with it— 
or my promise to him even? I was always 
a promise-breaker—a liar!—and I am going 
away forever. And for good—the good of 
everybody—as God’s my judge, that’s true! 
I know it—no one better. I am of no use; 
I am under suspicion. I cannot live here-— 
that is impossible. And so I go—for your 
sake, for my own.” 

Well?” 

‘*Don’t you understand, or will you not?” 
he asked, almost sharply. 

“IT hardly understand, Mike,” she con- 
fessed. 

‘*T think I was mad when [I told you all 
that had happened at Venice between me 
and your father. I was a fool—a howling 
cad—that night,” he went on. ‘ You re- 
member—it was at your aunt’s house, when 
I first came back to England, that I told you 
how your father suspected me, and by what 
strange suspicions he was beset. I spoke of 
the folly of his doubts—of the wickedness 
of them—and I wanted you to think how 
wrong he was. Or I believed I did, for I 
was im the vortex, and hardly knew myself 
at that time. And,” he said, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘ your father was right: [ was un- 
generous, ambitious, crafty, selfish — your 
lover!—and he read me like a book. For- 
give me, Patty, for I loved you with all my 
soul. I had only you to love in all the 
world. It was not to be helped!” 

He had held his hands outstretched, but he 
let them fall to his side as he concluded, and 
stood there abject and ashamed of his avowal. 
In the fulness of his heart his lips had 
spoken; he had been compelled—he felt 
sure of that—to let her know the truth before 
he went away, and then an end of it. 

Patricia remained silent, with her eyes 
bent downward to the shingly path at her 
feet. A bolder lover might have taken cour- 
age from the attitude she had assumed, from 
the silence which had followed the avowal, 
but Michael Garwood was not thinking of 
her love—only of jis life. He was parting 
from her without a secret between them; he 
had all along wished her to know, and no 
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harm could come of it, he was certain. Men 
are always so sure! 

“You will forgive me presently—perhaps 
now, Patty,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ It will be 
a consolation in the time ahead to think you 
have pardoned me. Why I have told you, I 
don't know—save to warn you—to tell you 
‘that your father was right in suspecting me, 
quite right in setting me always at arm’s- 
length, Not that I had ever dared to dream 
of a Consterdine’s daughter for a wife—don’t 
think that of me ever. Always before me has 
been the certainty of my own unworthiness, 
my ignoble birth, my criminal antecedents, 
the horrible surroundings even of my present 
life. But that did not stop my love for you 
—it was not to be stopped in any way. ‘Tell 
your father that; I shall not see him again.” 

Still Patricia was silent. 

‘* And tell Felix, in a few days, when I 
have gone—tell bim all that I have told you. 
His is a generous nature, and will understand 
me and forgive me. If he has anything to 
forgive—I don’t know—I loved you before he 
did, you see,” Mike said, mournfully. ‘‘I—” 

** Mike, you must not say any more. You 
must not talk like this to me. Pray leave 
me now,” she said; ‘‘ Il am so unhappy!” 

**'You!” 

Patricia had covered her face with her 
hands, and was weeping very bitterly. She 
was bewildered. Mike’s earnestness, his pas- 
sion, his despair, were all conflicting elements 
against which she had striven to keep firm, 
but which at last had proved too strong for 
her. If he spoke of his love, he spoke also 
of its hopeless nature. She was engaged to 
Felix Durant, but she could not say yet that 
there was no love in her heart toward him; 
that she had acknowledged it to Sister Edith; 
that she had been advised to tell Felix all the 
truth, and so sunder the slight ties which had 
ever been between them. ‘Time might show 
all that to Michael Garwood; it was not in 
her woman's power or pride to be so weak as 
to let him know the truth—a truth which he 
should have guessed for himself had he been 
like other men. 

‘Pray go, Mike,” she whispered. 

‘*Have I done wrong, Patty?” 

‘*T cannot tell.” 

**Say I am forgiven, then; I shall go away 
the happier for hearing you say that.” 

** Forgiven—yes,” she murmured. 

“‘T thank you,” he said; then he walked 
away rapidly up the shingly path, leaving 
her alone. He went on with his head bowed 
down and his hands clasped‘behind him; he 
was in search of Felix Durant, he thought— 
he was not certain—but there was a faint 
wonderment in his heart as to what had be- 
come of him, even in the midst of the turmoil 
which was raging there. He was not easier 
in mind for all the confession which he had 
made, he was convinced; it had all been a 
failure. The peace of mind following a 

*“‘clean breast of it” was not for him, af- 
ter all, as he had hoped it might be. Out- 
side the serpentine-worker’s cottage be came 
upon Sister Edith again. She was sitting at 
the open door of the little house, which stood 
apart from his uncle’s shop, and he hesitated 
whether he should pass her by without a see- 
ond greeting. The first had been cold and 
repellent enough on her part for him to doubt 
the policy of a second salutation that morn- 
ing; it was unnecessary even; but she was 
close to him, and the path was very narrow. 
He raised his felt hut as he came up with her, 
and she looked sternly at him. In her grim 
habiliments, and with her wan, wasted fuce, 
she was a striking figure enough, appealing 
even to his artist’s susceptibilities as a fine 
subject for his canvas—a figure to be pre- 
sently remembered in association with a fu- 
ture study. 

‘** Where is Patricia?” she asked. 

‘“Where I found her—at the bend of the 
path still. Do you want her? Shall I—” 

‘*No, no; I was only anxious concerning 
her, and afraid.” 

“ Afraid?” he repeated. 

“‘ Ah, yes; she is a weaker woman than I 
thought she would be. And you—” 

**What of me?” said Mike, surprised. 

** A baser man.” 

‘* Why do you say that?” he asked, sharp- 
ly, and in his great surprise. 

‘*T am too ill to reason with you—to ex- 
plain,” she said, rising. ‘‘ Youmust ask your 
own heart, Mr. Garwood, and your God. He 
at least will absolve you, in His time—not 

yet, I fear.” 

She passed into the cottage, and Mike did 
not attempt to follow her. He stood there, 
thinking it out, wondering what she meant, 
and fearing she might mean what in that 
heart of his—to which she had referred him 
—he knew too well already. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN A BUSINESS-LIKE WAY. 


PATRICIA CONSTERDINE was not left long 
to herself after Mike’s departure from her. 
To her astonishment it was Felix Durant 
who approached her noiselessly, who came 
and stood beside her, and drew the trembling 
hands down from her face. 

‘* Patricia,” he said, in a deep voice, ‘‘ will 
you tell me what is the matter?” 

She let her hands lie passively in his for 
a moment; then she slowly withdrew them, 
and looked sadly into his face. ‘‘I have been 
making up my mind to tell you, Felix—oh! 
for so long,” she answered. 

““Very well,” he said, taking the vacant 
seat beside her, ‘‘let us discuss the subject 
in all its bearings, and in a calm, busi- 
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ness-like way, without excitement and fuss. 
Shall we?” 

She looked at bim doubtfully now. He 
was so very calm, and yet his face was very 
white, she thought. 

“ Tf we can,” she said. 

“Well, we can but try.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘*Do you know what I am going to say to 
you?” she asked 

ade ad 

**You cannot know. You can but guess, 
Felix.” 

‘‘T know—unless I am very greatly mis- 
taken. I hope I am,” he added, with a little 
sigh, which he was unable to repress. 

‘*Tell me,” she almost whispered. 

‘That is turning the tables on me with a 
vengeance,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
‘‘and giving me all the trouble—all the pain 
—to explain.” 

“You area man. You are stronger than 
I,” she replied, in feeble protest. 

““Very well. Perhaps it ds fair. Per- 
haps,” he added, ‘‘it will save you a little 
trouble and some embarrassment.” 

She hardly liked his tone now—it was not 
his own. it was not in any way like Felix 
Durant’s, and yet it was not unkind or satiri- 
cal. Ouly a cold and polished style with it 
all, which he might have adopted to one of 
his own patients. Not to her, and if he 
cared for her. 

‘*Go on,” she said, in a voice which trem- 
bled in spite of her. 

He began at once. ‘‘ My knowledge of it 
all is very recently acquired. It dates only 
from this morning, Patricia.” 

‘*Ha! Sister Edith—she has told you.” 

‘Sister Edith!” he exclaimed, in a tone 
less restrained—‘‘ does she know?’ 

“Yeu.” 

‘**T should not have imagined it,” he said, 
severely. ‘‘ Had any one informed me save 
yourself, I would not have believed him.” 

““ Why?” 

‘*She has been always my friend.” 

“It is only this morning that I told her—” 

‘‘That which you do not care to tell me,” 
he added, taking up her words, or rather 
twisting them his own way—‘‘ which you 
would prefer that I should guess at.” 

“You said you would, Felix,” she an- 
swered, falteringly. 

“And we have arranged that we should 
talk this over in a calm, deliberate way, be- 
fitting a subject very important to us both, 
affecting both our lives for good and all,” he 
said; ‘‘and so we come round to the old po- 
sition. Do we not?” 

“Tea 

‘*Very well. Then—to busincss.” 

He had come round also to his old hard, 
incisive tone,.and she winced at it again. If 
he were not to be moved, impressed ; if he 
could regard all this as business, it was as 
well—nay, so much the better. 

He began again. 

‘When I came down the path a little 
while ago,” he said—‘‘ when I saw you and 
Garwood together, and neither of you aware 
of me, the witness afar off, there came to me 
for the first time in my life the impression 
that I had made a very great mistake, or 
rather that you had, Patricia, in your inno- 
cence.and gentleness and trust. Shall I add 
in your want of courage?” 

‘If you will,” she said,very humbly. “It 
is true enough.” 

‘*There came to me, at all events, the one 
strong, clear impression that Michael Gar- 
wood loved you.” 

She bowed her head, but did not answer him. 

‘Is that true?” 

“Tar 

‘* He has told you so?” 

‘This morning, for the first time.” 

‘‘He has dared, knowing that you and I 
are engaged to each other, to say as much as 
that to you?” 

‘In his despair.” 

“His despair!” cried Felix, scoffingly. 
‘**Oh yes, I can understand what kind of de- 
spair that is. The despair of the fool in the 
novel—the man in the play—a despair that 
lasts a little while, but ends always nice and 
comfortably for him. Don’t tell me of his 
despair, Patricia, for it is not genuine. It is 
too romantic and too false.” 

‘He did not speak of any love which for 
an instant he thought it likely that I could 
return,” she said. 

‘He had no right to speak at all.” 

“T don’t know—I cannot say,” said Patri- 
cia, wringing ber hands. ‘‘He is going 
away. He is leaving England. He is—un- 
happy, Felix.” 

‘Do you want me to pity him?” 

““No 

“Does he?” 

‘*He wishes you to know the truth, pre- 
sently—after he has gone.” 

‘Did he say that?” 

iy | a 

‘‘Damn his impudence—I beg pardon, I 
am losing my self-command, after all, and 
forgetting that I am in a lady’s presence,” 
said Felix, apologetically. “Tam very sor- 
ry. I promised that we would discuss this 
calmly and deliberately, and without any 
melodramatic effects. Did I not? How 
easy it is to promise anything, you se e?” 

Patricia glanced askance at him, as though 
the ring of satire were in his words now; but 
he was ‘looking down at the path, and raking 
loose little bits of rock toward him in an ab- 
sent fashion. Before she could reply—if any 
reply were needed at this juncture—he said 
again: 
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~ = he say when he was going away?” 

ee No.” 

‘‘Ah! I thought not. Such a man as he 
will hang about for a long while—outlasting 
my stay here, depend upon it, Patricia. You 
need not be distressed concerning that.” 

“T am not distressed,” said Patricia, be- 
coming calmer—feeling more able to fight her 
own battles. Had he been less calm himself, 
betrayed more the true feelings of his heart, 
she would have been overwhelmed. It did 
not strike her that he might know this also, 
and so have adopted this tone to set her at 
her ease. He was a singular man, and car- 
ried out his own plans after his own fashion. 
And he hated scenes and emotional displays. 
His profession had taught him how necessary 
it was to be always cool and self-possessed 
with the knife—or under the knife! 

“You and I can talk this over rationally, 
and like two sensible beings,” he went on. 
‘*We have known each other too long—and 
been in too close a relationship together—to 
quarrel about it all. And, Patricia,” he add- 
ed, in his natural tone at last, ‘‘ Zam not go- 
ing to quarre]. I only wish you happiness— 
and for that I will do all in my power.” 

‘“‘T do not deserve that you should do any- 
thing for me.” 

‘Have you treated me so very badly, 
then?” 

‘T am afraid I have.” 

‘You do not love me?” 

‘*No—no, I do not,” she confessed, with a 
rush at last; ‘I have tried. I have thought 
it was best—I have seen it might be best for 
me—for you. I have been sure even that I 
should not know a trouble after we were 
married, and if it depended upon you. I 
have seen all this, understood all this, tried 
to look forward to it; but I can’t, Felix. Oh, 
I can’t.” 

“If Mike had not returned to England?” 

‘*T don’t know,” was the helpless response. 
“‘T cannot say. Do not cross-question me 
about him. Spare me.” 

**Do you love him?” 

‘“You have no right to ask me such a 
question, Felix. It is not fair. Mike has 
not asked it of me—and will never ask it. 
And, Heaven help me, I do not know what 
my answer would be even to him.” 

“It is a terrible state of indecision for a 
woman,” said Felix; ‘‘ it is almost like a new 
disease.” 

Patricia looked at him imploringly. 

‘*Don’t talk again like that, Speak in 
your old earnest, natural way, Felix,” she 
said. ‘‘ We shall understand each other bet- 
ter, and part better friends.” 

** Are we likely to part as enemies?” 

‘You have a right to hate me.” 

“T have a right to pity you, if you love 
Michael Garwood,” he replied; ‘‘ nothing 
more than that.’’ 

‘* He is your friend.” 

Felix shook his head. 

** He was your friend,” 
he rself. 

‘Ah, yes, when I thought I could read 
him like a book,” was the reply. ‘And now 
I find I cannot read him at all. He is a mys- 
tery, as deep, and undecipherable, and dark 
as his old bad life which he has cast behind 
him—like the slough of the snake! And the 
spake still remains.” 

** You are hard upon him.”’ 

‘Oh, I have no love or forgiveness for 
him!” said Felix, with knitted brows. ‘‘I 
am not a model of all the virtues. And for 
him I see no excuse.” 

‘ You are very unjust.” 

“We will not talk of him. I will not have 
it,” he said, a little snappishly, at last. ‘‘ For 
God’s sake, let us put the hero on one side 
for a few minutes. We have to settle first 
our own position toward each other from 
this day forth. Have we not?” 

es 

“Yesterday we were betrotled. To-day 
we are disunited,” he said. ‘‘Is it your wish, 
Patricia, that our engagement should be can- 
celled? That is the position?” 

‘* Yes,” she said again. 

= Leaving Mr. Garwood entirely out of the 
question, that is what you wish?” 

‘What I feel is best,” she replied; ‘‘ be- 
cause you are so good, so true a man, and 

(Continued on page 925, Supplement.) 


she said, correcting 


BRINGING HOME THE STAGS. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


OBODY can wonder that so much of 
Queen Victoria’s heart is given to the 
Highlands. In her castle of Balmoral she 
has been able to be less a queen and more a 
woman than in any other place. Though 
cares of state are never wholly laid aside, 
royalty sits lightly. Especially was this true 
of earlier times, when the Queen and Prince 
Albert went hand in hand through the hea- 
ther, or dropped into some cottage for a chat 
with sturdy peasants, or rode with ‘‘ Albert” 
and ‘‘ Vicky” over miles of fragrant moor. 
It was to this Highland home that Emperor 
Frederick (then Prince Frederick William) 
came a-wooing. Perhaps it was in honor 
of some earlier royal guest that these stags 
often were brought home. Certainly the 
chase has been long and arduous and rarely 
fruitful. Night fell ere the hunt came in. 
Her Majesty, as lady of the manor, receives 
it at the portal by light of flaring torches up- 
borne by sturdy Gaels. The fair boy at her 
side, in tartan and philibeg, is England’s fu- 
ture King, the ae: Prince of Wales. Back 
of her crowd ladies in waiting, equerries in 


uniform, grooms in tartan too. 
sight indeed. Painter’s brush has seldom 
had a goodlier. The ‘‘ noble art of venerie” 
nowhere so keeps its state as in royal hands. 
Possibly there was no sacrifice to St. Hubert, 
patron of huntsmen, but few other things 
were left undone. At dawn the royal hunts- 
men sought the deer forest, with hounds in 
leash and keen knife in belt. When the stag 
“‘broke cover,” started up from some ferny 
hollow or le vafy copse, they shouted, ‘‘ Tay- 
ho! tay-ho!” but gave him full law ere the 
hounds were slipped to follow. Then it was 
hark and away, over hill and hollow, up hill, 
down dell, by tarn-side or deep dingle. At 
last he is brought to bay. Have “at him, 
good dogs! Seize! Hold! The huntsman 
is not far behind. There he comes crashing 
down the mountain. But have a care. A 
hunted stag, even with a hound at his throat, 
is not too easy to handle. There! They 
have pulled him down; the big-branched 
antlers beat the dust. Now for the coup de 
grace. Then ringing shouts tell the strag- 
glers in the forest that a stag of many points 
has been done to de sath. 

Again, and yet again, many times it is hark, 
find, follow. Darkness alone quenches the 
excitement of thechase. Fling the quarry on 
horses, bind fast, and clatter home, while the 
horns play mellow ‘“ Tantara-tantara-taran- 
tara” —the fanfare dear to huntsman’s ear. 
Home to the Queen, to the castle’s lady. 
Tell her of royal sport right royally follow- 
ed. She is tender and pitiful, but she will 
exult on the game, for the lord of the hunt 
is also lord of her heart. Man cares for 
the chase; woman delights in the quarry— 
all the more when it is a trophy won by him 
she loves best. Smile, O Queen! and be glad 
that the painter’s magic has made record so 
fair of the golden days now dead! 


A goodly 


THE FESTIVAL OF ALL-SAINTS 
DAY. 


See illustration on page 916. 


NHE festival of All-Saints is one of the 
most poetic of all that curious inter- 
mingling of pagan and Christian rites that 
have come down to us. It arose in the sev 
enth century, when the Pantheon at Rome 
became a place of Christian worship, and was 
dedicated to the Virgin and all the martyrs. 

The easy transition from the worship of 
all the gods, for which the Pantheon was 
erected by Augustus Cesar, to the worship 
of all the saints is obvious. Since that time 
to the glorious company of apostles and mar- 
tyrs all those sanctified by death have been 
admitted, and the rite has deepened and be- 
come personal in significance. Apart from 
its duty imposed as a religious observance by 
the Roman and Anglican churches, there is 
touching sentiment to every one who has 
known loss—and who has not ?—in the com- 
mon agreement to let the busy world whirl 
by, and to give up one day to the beloved 
dead, and to make beautiful their last dwell- 
ing-plac es. 

This last outward expression in Roman 
Catholic countries is one of the prettiest 
fétes of the year. The workman lays down 
his tools, the merchant'leaves his shop, the 
mother exchanges her cares for tender mem- 
ories, the child is not sent to school. It isa 
day of family reunion. Clad in the decorous 
garb of church, and laden with flowers and 
wreaths, the long lines of rich and poor, of 
the haughty and the humble, go to the cem- 
eteries to lay their offerings on the graves. 
The halt, the lame, and the blind are before 
them at the gates, for they know that on this 
day, if on no other, all hearts are softened. 

The spectacle of a community moved by a 
common impulse—the kinship of man and 
man reasserting itself with the persistence of 
a force through the overweight of classes and 
conditions which constantly tend to stifle it— 
has its own moral beauty. But that which 
engages the artist is its outward features. 
M. Friant, the artist whose picture has gain- 
ed the honor of the Luxembourg, in addition 
to the human relations which he has touch- 
ingly rendered, has chosen the first early 
snow. Its soft flakes have hidden the crude 
ugliness of the Continental burying-ground, 
and has given him that opportunity, dear to 
a painter, of relieving his masses of white 
chrysanthemums against the dazzling back- 
ground of whiter snow. 

But there are pictures of the brush and 
pictures of the pen, and this is not more full 
of charm to the eye than that to the mind 
which Miss Grace King presents of the cele- 
bration of the festival of All-Saints at New 
Orleans in her pathetic story ‘‘ Madriléne,” 
in HARPER’s MacazrnE for November. 


ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr.emma.—For your tailor gown, to be made by in- 
experienced hands, get dark blue faced-cloth and copy 
literally the tailor gown illustrated in Bazar No. 40, of 
which a pattern and details are given. Get a Persian 
lamb cape, or one of seal-skin, with a collar of black 
marten. Such capes will remain in favor. 

Mus. N. R. S.—Your beautiful gray Muscovite silk 
will be very handsome made with darker gray velvet 
for a coat and side panels, with large silk sleeve: Ss and 
straight skirt of the silk. Some gold and silver gal- 
loon, and a band of gray ostrich feathers, will trim it 
suitably. 

Baker, Caspran Ska, Russ1a.—A perfect substitute 
for baking-powder is made by combining cream of 
tartar and bicarbonate of soda, taking two parts of the 
cream of tartar to one of the soda. They should not 
be mixed until just before they are to be used. 

MoK.—The address of the Associated Artists is 115 
~ Ee pal -third Street. 

A.—A course of reading for a young woman 
is = te in Bazar No. 8 of the present volume. 
5M .—Get some brown brocade for sleeves and 
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front breadth of your brown silk dress, and make with 
a habit skirt and coat basque, adding hip pieces to 
lengthen the waist. Read about girls’ dresses in Baza: 
No, 41. 

Oy Sunsoriwer.—A travelling dress is preferable 
to a colored silk for a bride. A cloth coat trimmed 
with Persian fur or ostrich feathers will be handsome 
enough fora bride. White counterpanes are used for 
most rooms, and colored spreads for guests’ rooms. 
Ne atly heme-stitcbed pil low-cases are in great favor. 

Turre Staxs.—Read about men’s dress in Bazar 
No. 42 

Ciainx.—Wool drésses for girls of sixteen are made 
with a plain straight skirt, yoke waist slightly pointed, 
or else round, with a Swiss belt and large sleeves. 
Others have a laced corselet of the wool to which a 
straight skirt is sewed; with this is worn a striped 
flannel blouse waist, and a jacket of the wool. 

Mas. Kt. Ll. —Wear white slippers with your white 
nd carry a bonquet of colored roses instead of 

uring them on your corsage. 

ANXIE ry.—To enlarge your plush coat sleeves have 
a large pointed puff of beaver set in the armholes high 
and full, tapering to a point at the elbow. 

Lovis.—Bengaline is the best black silk to combine 
with broade loth 

A. B. C.—You would do better to wear the usual cut- 
away Coat, with vest to match, if you object to a frock- 
coat. 








S8.—It is customary to wear deep mourning a year 
for a parent, then black and white for six montis, and 
after this maby wear gray at d lavender for a 
Dancing parties are not attended while wearing deep 
mourning. Black-edged cards and stationery are lett 
off when black dresses are changed for gray. 

Rira.—Certainly you can have the ceremony wit- 
nessed only by the fami y, and tollowed half au hour 
later by a reception. ‘The invitations to the lutter 
should bear the words *“*wedding reception” instead 
of" the marriage of,” etc. 

Inpia.—You must apply to the Woman's Exchange, 

329 Fifth Avenue, New York city, in regard to your 
eh awl, 

Annit Rooney.—Monkey-skin capes will be worn 
again. Have Miss Moore engraved upon your cards 
Kead further hints in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. S. 

L. -Ask your physic cian to recommend a specialist. 

i R. —Put large sleeves in your wrap and it will 
answer. The passementerie will trim a collar, deep 
cuffs, revers, aud square pockets of your wool dress 
very prettily. Shirr your tea gown in front at the 
neck and waist line, aud trim it with lace bretelles and 
black velvet bows, 

Sussoriser.—Get two shades of pink mousselive 
chiffon for an evening dress for a brunette to wear in 
November. Get faced-cloth, and make with a cape 
and dress like those illustrated in Bazar No.41. The 
sleeves mentioned are embroidered in silks in flower 
patterns. Long Russian coats of light cloth or cam- 
el’s-hair, warmly wadded, and trimmed with fur or os- 
trich feathers, will be worn by young ladies 

New Corrxesronpent.—Do not wear diamond ear- 
rings until you have laid aside mourning dress 

M. A.—Mark bedlinen and silver with the initials 
of came maiden name. Have embroidered and hem- 
stitched pillow-shams, us they are still used. For 
sieeping pillows make plain oblong cases, end mark 
them with initials near the hemmed end. Make silk 
night-gowns with a tucked yoke, large sleeves, and 
very large turned-over collar and cutfs edged with 
lace. The book on etiquette you ask about is Man- 
ners and Social Usages, which will be sent you froin 
this office on receipt of $1 25. You will find in it 
answers in detail to all your questions about wed- 
dings. After marriage retain your maiden name as a 
middle name, and use it when signing a note. Your 
cards should bear your husband’s name, as Mrs. Jolin 
Henry Smith, without reference to your maiden name, 

Maria.—A cape of krimmer, called gray Astrakhan, 
will be suitable for you, and is not conspicuous. 

Cargouiser.—Girls of eleven or twelve years wear 
either short fluffy bair or a long Marguerite braid, a 
is most becoming. Silver watches are much used with 
a chatelaine. Consult a physician about removing 
warts. 

E. M.—Faced-cloths of light colors, bengalines, and 
brocades, will be worn at small evening ps urties, the 
theatre, etc. Old-rose or fawn- color, trimmed with 
narrow jet bands, will be stylish for you. 

Eveanon.—Read reply just given “E. M.” Wear 
light cream or pearl gioves. Do not we: ar a bounet. 
Make your lace over the new dablia or pink mauve- 
tinted silk. 

Bony.—Ask your physician to prescribe a dict that 
will increaxe flesh. Perhaps massage will benefit you. 

M. P.—The design for appliqueing is stamped on 
the right side of the velvet, as flowers and leaves need 
lines for veining, etc. When the flowers are cut they 
are sewed on with silk cord or light embroidery. 

Mexioo.—Use fresh benzine for removing stains of 
smoke from white canvas. 

Sunscumer.—Let your girl of fourteen part her hair 
in the middle, draw it all back, braid it in a single thick 
strand, and loop it. Have a very slight bang curved 
on the forehead. 

G. G. G.—The blue brocade will be very handsome 
for a rather straight skirt, and for the rge sleeves 
of a black velvet bodice trimmed with jet and ostrich 
feather bands. A slashed coat of dark blue cloth 
edged with jet could be used instead of velvet. 

Constant Reaper.—Use three of the silk breadths 
for the back of a slightly pointed skirt, and three crépe 
de Chine breadths for the front; festuon the front 
breadths in scallops over a silk pleating. Make a silk 
slashed coat with black crépe sleeves and draped rose- 
colored crépe front, with jet bands for trimming. Have 
fawn-colored rough cloth for your ulster. 

G. L.—Put white ostrich feather bands and a little 
gold passementerie on your white crépe dress. Sleeves 
are sometimes merely a band of velvet ribbon, others 
are puffs of crape, and still others reach to the elbow. 
Have white or pale fawn-colored gloves, stockings, 
aud slippers. Dodsworth’s book on “dance ing, publis sh- 
ed by Harper & Brothers, will be useful to you. 

Patry.—Make a black cloth coat with slashed edges, 
green cloth sleeves,and green skirt in plain habit 
shape. Either gray, turquoise, or old-rose cashmere 
will be pretty for winter evenings in the country. A 
vase, a tobacco jar, or a pen tray will be suitable gifts 
of decorative china for a bachelor friend 

A Constant Reaver.—Make a slightly pointed bod- 
ice of black silk, putting in a wide plastron of yellow 
or turquoise crépe de Chine, and strapping it with V’s 
of jet galloon. Add puffs of the crépe in the top of 
the sleeves and at the wrists. A short round cloth 
cloak, either gray or fawn-colored, with Medici collar 
of passementerie and ostrich tips, will be handsome 
for ee Read about fur capes in Bazar No. 44 

F. A. C.—Do not wear a hat at church with the even- 
ing aa you are to wear at the wedding reception 
Leave your wrap in the carriage, or have your escort 
carry it on his arm. 

Conripence.—Make your daughter’s white lawn with 
a high shirred waist, full sleeves, and full gathered 
skirt, with a hem and two or three rows of inee rtion, 
rather than tucks, A gray or turquoise biue cashmere 
with black velvet bretelles wili be pretty for her made 
in the same way. Get black net with velvet figures 
for your own dress. 

Romoa.—Send your card with your day upon it to 
your friends receiving upon the same day, or call upon 
them any other day. You should not be “out” upon 
your day, unless with exc eptionally good reason, and 
then leave a suitable apology with your servant. 

R. S.—Use white muslin for your narrow windows, 
tied with white ribbons. Have a portiére of velours 
made in one length thrown over the pole, not hung 
upon rings; cover the window-seat with the same ma- 
terial. 

Sussortser.—Use darker green Velvet or cloth fora 
slashed coat bodice with sleeves and habit skirt of 
the pistache silk, and trim with jet passementerie. 
Any large store will send you samples of Henrictta 

cloth with silk warp. Covers for binding the Bazar 
can be obtained of Harper & Brothers at the end of 
the volume; a file for holding the numbers as they 
come can be procured of the right size at the sta- 
tioner’s. 
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Young Lady’s Promenade Costume. 


‘Ta slashed skirt of this gown is of Russian green cam- 

el’s-hair, showing in its interstices an accordion-pleated 
under-skirt of green bengaline of the same tint. The round 
bodice with flaring collar opens with velvet revers on & 
pleated vest of bengaline. The drooping sleeves have deep 
velvet cuffs. A folded scarf of bengaline encircles the waist, 
and terminates in a large bow at the back. The wide hat is 
of velvet ornamented with ostrich plumes. 


Reception Toilettes. 


SILK gown in mauve and violet shades shown in the 
A illustration has the smooth-fitting front of the skirt of 
a large-patterned plaid, with embroidered bouquets at the 
centre of the light silk blocks. The clinging,slightly trained 
back is of plain mauve bengaline. The bodice consists of a 
corselet of the plaid over a full inner bodice of mauve, with 
mauve puffs to close plaid sleeves. , 

A charming combination is of white crépe de Chine with 
large-flowered white Escurial gauze. The skirt is of gauze 
over silk, with drapery of crépe de Chine that terminates in 
two tasselled sash ends on the left side. The bodice is of 
crépe de Chine, with a shallow guimpe and close sleeves 
of gauze. 


Paris Hats. 


bbe novel hat for a young lady is of gray braided felt, 
with its wide brim jauntily turned back in front, and 
held against the crown by a broad strap of gray faille ribbon. 
Loops of ribbon cover the crown, and hold some long- 
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YOUNG LADY'S PROMENADE COSTUME. 


are pretty made of finer linen, with designs, either con- 
ventional small patterns worked in filoselle in outline, 
or some Kensington work in three or four roses, or other 
flower closely massed, put near the edge, where they can 
be seen outside the plate. The fringed ones are still 
much used worked,in the same way. A little conven- 
tional pattern, or a border worked in outline near the 
edge, are both pretty for these fringed plate doilies. 
Any of these ideas in plate doilies look well as table 
mats under a butter dish, pickle dish, or bread plate. 
Smaller doilies, used to put on the plate under small 
dishes for entrees or desserts, are made similar in size 
and decoration to the finger-bow] doily. 





stemmed velvet iris flowers. 
Tulle skeleton-leaf feathers 
are thrust in the ribbon. 

A theatre bonnet of origi- 
nal design represents a butter- 
fly. It is made of three fans 
of tulle,two turned flatly tow- 
ard the face, the third erect 
at the back. Two tulle fea- 
thers stand erect as wings. 
It may be entirely of .black 
tulle, and is very effective 
when of black and gold. 
The veil is fastened by two 
jet butterflies. 


Doilies. 

— small bits of linen 

have reached an impor- 
tance they could hardly boast 
of formerly, when’ they ap- 
peared only as small napkins 
accompanying _finger-bowls 
at dessert. They have 
changed, too, their office, and 
have become merely small 
mats—laid under the plate on 
the bare table at tea, laid on 
the plate for the finger-bowl 
to rest on, and under any 
small dish of dessert or en- 
trée. Having so many uses, 
they are made in a variety of 
ways. The plate doily being 
largest, deserves mention 
first. It is large enough to 
project somewhat around the 
edge of a tea plate, and is 
made of heavy linen or plain 
damask. Geometrical de- 
signs are very pretty, or a 
circle of small roses or leaves 
button-holed around each 
leaf and the edges cut, leav- 
ing the centre plain. They 
are prettier with an irregular 
edge, showing the design 
against the dark wood of the 
table, and if simple work is 
desired, merely scalloped 
edges with no decoration in- 
side, give a table a fresh, 
clean look. The squares of 
linen hem-stitched or fringed 
are not so new as the irregu- 
lar cut out edges; but these 





RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
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Like the plate doily, those with irregular edges are 
the newest, but there are many new ones still made hem- 
stitched or fringed. Very pretty are the single flowers 
or leaves made on plain damask, the edge scalloped with 
heavy silk over acord. Those done in white with the leaves 
or petals well veined in a colored silk are very effective. 
Scalloped in two threads of filoselle, a very durable edge 
can be produced. Very dainty ones are made of fringed 
squares of fine white linen with some Kensington work in 
white, making a lovely effect under colored glass finger- 
bowls. For white or clear glass bowls more color is desir- 
able. Three or four roses or any small flower are pretty 
done in Kensington stitch, with the background composed 
of ‘‘crackle,” which is simply stitches of not over one-quar- 
ter inch in length, put closely in different directions, with 
one thread of filoselle. Another design is a small sunflower 
worked in two threads of crocus yellow filoselle, scalloped 
closely in broad scalloping around each petal, and the edges 
cut. A larger sunflower makes a pretty plate doily. Any 
flower or leaf can be used in this way, and two or three 
leaves can be joined, or a flower with leaves aiming at a 
circle or an oblong effect. 


Old Friends. 


See illustration on page 921. 


Ke if LOVE everything that’s old—old friends, old times, old 
manners, old books, old wines,” says Mr. Hardcastle, 
in She Stoops to Conquer, adding, as he takes his wife’s hand, 
with somewhat tardy gallantry; ‘‘and I believe you’ll own, 
Dorothy, that I have been pretty fond of an old wife.” 

It is strange that Goldsmith did not put some more explicit 
mention of his old horse into the worthy squire’s mouth, for 
there is no friend that holds a more secure place in the af- 
fectionsof acountry gentleman, Doubts and misunderstand- 
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THEATRE BONNET. 


ings are liable to arise between 
the most devoted of human 
comrades, but nothing can oc- 
cur to cloud the attachment 
between the kindly old master 
of the hounds in the picture 
and his gentle four- footed 
companion. Many a time, 
when both were younger, 
have they flashed together 
across the wintry fields, and 
crashed through the topmost 
twigs of the leafless hedges, 
man and horse alike excited 
by the. sweet music of the 
pack; many a stiff bullfinch 
and yawning ditch have they 
overpassed; many a death 
have they been in at; perhaps 
more than one spill has be- 
fallen them; but from success 
or failure each has gathered 
only more respect and love 
for the other. 

Now that the muscles are 
growing stiff, and the nerves 
less steady than they were 
wont to be, a quieter canter 
on the soft turf by the country 
road-side must content them, 
but the old friendship will 
remain unbroken to the last. 
The comfort and contentment 
of his faithful steed, be sure, 
is a matter of more impor- 
tance to the genial gentleman 
even than his own, and when 
the easy day’s work is “done, 
so true a horse-lover will see 
that his old friend is well 
groomed and fed before he 
resigns himself to the slip- 
pered luxury of the fireside, 
where he will recount glee- 
fully to younger generations 
the glorious ‘‘runs” they 
have enjoyed together, vow- 
ing that as long as he lives 
his trusty servant shall be sure 
of a restful old age, and ex- 
acting a promise from his 
heir that if he himself should 
first be called away, his old 
horse shall be left to hobble 
peacefully about the shad- 
owed paddock till the inevit- 
able end. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Bn five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 

You can have soft w hite hands and clear complex- 
jon by the continuous use of Corne ct’s Benzoin Cos- 
metic Soar. Sold everywhere. 25 cents.—[Adv.) 


a Fi.AvoRine Exte acts are the best, the 
trongest, and most healthful.—{Adv. ] 





ADVERTIS ISEKMEN Ts 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicais 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 
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BECAUSE SHE’S TRIED IT. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Complete Form, $6.50. 
Skirt Form, to which bust can be add- 
ed, $3.50. 
Skirt Form in case, $3.00. 





For Further 
Particulars 
Send for | 
illustrated 
Circulars. 


Mention 
HARPER'S ip 
Skirt and Complete Form, 

BAZAR. closed and opened. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO. 


833 Broadway, N. Y. 








We consider Hall's Bazar Forms the best ever in- 
troduced, and recommend them to our patrons every- 
where. The Butterick Publishing Co. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine —_ 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves. well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” —" Civil 
Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemisis, 

London, England. 
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cals, iy, 8 aedway, Rew Tork. = Weivet ong book of proofs} FREE. 


"’ A D i] E Ss can “have emaller feet. Solid 

comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- 
ple pkg,, 0c. The Pedine Co., New York, 
Wicui Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


ASHINGTON iicweityn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


You can five at home and make more money at work for as 


than at anything else in the monte. Either sex : all ages. Coste 
ty oust FEE. ‘Terme vase » Aedvens, Te UE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 

est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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Warren Hose Supporters are the best, 
And every pair is warranted. 

R ounded Rib on holding edges 

Renders tearing of hose impossible. 

Easily adjusted even by children. 

WN umerous styles for all ages. 


Hi ow to save your money. 

Order the Warren, as itis 

§S ure to outwear all others. 

E legant silk goods in eight colors. 


$ ee what you buy is stamped Warren. 

U niless so stamped none are genuine. 

P oor imitations will be offered you; 

P ass them by and insist 

Ou having the Warren with 

Rounded Rib and thus avoid 

T he wear on your hose. 

E very imitation has the fatal defect of 

R ough, sharp edges in contact with the hose. 
§ old everywhere at popular prices. 





ME coe iM M ENG S 
2D. Nr 
mage Mond 





Catalogue of Hose Supporters and Corset 
Substitutes mailed free to any address. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


acs 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St - Louis, San ‘Prancisco. 


~ About Cloves. 


When buying Gloves remember that 
there is such a thing as a price that is 
TOO CHEAP. It is better to pay a fair 
price and get good gloves 
| like Hutcu- INSON’S. 
are made from 
in the best 
WARRANTED to 


They 


selected skins, 
manner,and are 
be the most 


| serviceable made. 


dealer does not have them, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for the 
book “About Gloves.” It willinterest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Established 1862. Johnstown, New York. 


ss gatas OUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s 8 
ecitic is the only unfai ine 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig= 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
acconiplish, adios Mme. Juntan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


If your 














PRINTING OUTFIT peril oe ane 


Serap Pictures & Catalogue, ALL ite. FRANKLIN PNT’ G 00, NEW BAVEN, CONN: 





ONLY btiee THE LIPS DISPLAY iS na TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont wil last six months, 








Rabe MARIK 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


Lace Effects in great variety, 





WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sofd only unrter above Bradte-Marh. 


FISCHER 
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RENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 

BASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


PERFORATED BUCKSKIN, UNDERWEAR, 


for men and women, afford the best 
protection against Colds, Rheuma- 
} tism, Pneumonia, and all lung dis- 
eases. Send for illustrated circular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural 4 
e of nat cu LY Hale, 


guarn! to es 

who wear their hair part: = 

up. Par eete size and co! 

Beautifying Ma my eke with pre = 
2; Hair Cosmetics 















‘tr ust’ 
&.Burnham, 71 State st ont Music Hall)Chicago 


Every Cood 
housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 


circular Ka * Never. Break” Steel rio he Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 





Ne RE CURE FOR HEADACHE, Sells in every family. 
Lady agents wanted, good pay, exclusive territory. 
Address J. W. FOSS, Boston, Mass. 





to use. Cheapest. 







the nostrils. 
by mail. Address, E. T. 





| pisos REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV -Nadaaen 


It is an' Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Price, . 







Sold by d 
, Haserrime, 


ists or sent 
arren, Pa. 
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NEWEST FASHIONS 


IN 


FoR S. 


EARLY FALL PRICES 






Furs Manufactured 


C. C. SHAYNE. 


The styles shown 
are the very latest 
designs, and are the 
most popular styles 
worn. Special at- 
tention has been 
paid to the perfect 
fit of garments, ev- 
ery garment is man- g 
ufactured in my own © 
workshop by skilled 
workmen, and can 
be relied upon as 
being the best Furs 
that can be produced 
at the prices for 
which they are of- 
fered. My Sealskin “Pstight, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. 
garments are made Design No. 295, 


from genuine Alaska The most popular Sealskin 
: Cape manufactured, the col- 
Seal, London dress-  jarturns up, and can be worn 
ed and dyed, the 


close around the neck or 
very best goods in turned down as shown in cut. 
the world. The most write for prices. 
popular Furs this season which are worn in 
shoulder - capes are Rus- 
sian Sable, Hudson Bay 
Sable, Mink, Alaska Sa- 
ble, Persian Lamb, and 
Sealskin. Parties desir- 
ing to purchase my goods 
who cannot visit my stores 
in the city, can secure 
them by sending their or- 
ders direct to my Whole- 
sale House, where they 
will receive my personal 
attention. Goods 
will be shipped 
to any part of the 
country C.O.D., 
with the privilege 
of examination ; 
if the purchase 
price is sent with 
the order, the ex- 
press charges will 
be prepaid, and 
goods will be 
shipped with the 
understanding 
that, if they are 
not entirely satis- 
factory,the mon- 
ey will berefund- 
. ed less the ex- 
ress charges, 
Where parties 
are known to the 
house, or refer- 













Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. 
Design No. 309. 
(SEAL COAT.) 

The most popular garment worn 
by young ladies or middle-aged 
ladies of good figure. 

Write for prices. 




































ences are given, goods 
will be sent on approval. 
Please be particular and 
write the name plainly, 
giving city, town, county, 
and state,and by what ex- 
press you wish the goods 
sent. Also be par- 
ticular to give 
correct measure- 
ments, especially 
bust measure, all 
around under 
arms, all around 
over arms. Any 
orders intrusted 
to my care will 
be filled to the 
best of my ability 
and to your en- 
tire satisfaction. 
Money will be re- 
funded if goods 
are not satisfac- 
tory, if returned 
within three days 
after receipt. Weg 
are filling orders @ 


Sed 


Ln NPD 


erent 


ers with whom we 
have dealt for the 
past fifteen years, 
and I hope to be 
able to secure the 


(iilitae PULLES Bs 


we a 


Copyright, 1890, by C. C, Shayne, 
good-will and cus- Design N O- 306. 
tom of all with (SEAL SACQUE.) 


;. Represents London dressed and 
whom I do busi dyed Alaska Sealskin Sacque, a 
garment which is always fash- 
jonable. Popular lengths, 33, 
36, 39, 42, and 45 inches. 


Write for prices. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
NEW YORK. 


Wholesale House: 103 Prince St., near Broadway. 
Retail House: 124 West 42d St., near 6th Ave, 
Furs retailed at both Stores. 


ness. 

Illustrated circular 
Sree. For further in- 
Sormation address 
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Stern Brothers 


New 


Paris Corset, 





Coutille, V Wool and Silk. 


15 Different Models: 


The most perfect corset in the world, 
fitting the most difficult figure 
and giving the forma symmetry 
not attainable by any other. 


32 to 36 W 23d St, 
New York. 





B. & BB. 


SILK CREPES 


FOR 


EVENING DRESSES. 


24-inch PLAIN CREPES, 90c., 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


eee 
Ceri ble Ks . 


FALL AND WINTER 
DRESS STUFFS. 


Plain and Panay Bengalines, 
IRISH POPLINS, CAMEL’S-HAIR, 


Swiss LILAC 


LUNDBORG S 
NEW PERFUME. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





CHEVIOT AND TWEED SUITINGS. 
Scotch Clan Plaids, 


Cachemere d’Ecosse, Street and Evening Colors, 


VIGOGNE 


FOR STREET AND EVENING WRAPS. 
EMBROIDERED 


Wool Grepons and Nun’s-Veilings. 
PARIS EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


India Shawls. 


We have very fine Valley 
Cashmere Shawls. 
at $100.00, 
and from that price up to $400.00 
and $500.00 for extra fine grade. 
Also India Mountain Cash- 
mere Shawls. 
at $25.00. 
These prices are about % 
what they sold for a few years 
ayo. 


Lord & Taylor. 


Broadway & Twentieth Street, N. Y. 


QD 
Jroadevary A 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN D. CUTTER & C0.’S 
PURE 


Black Silks. 


21, 22, 28, and 25 inches wide. 


1/ 








24-inch FIGURED CREPES in 
Self-Colors, that is, Cream with Cream 
figures, Silver Gray with Gray figures, 
and all Evening Shades with self-colored 
figures in handsome 
per yard. 


designs, 


These two extensive offerings of Silk 
Crepes, at 90 cents and $1.50, are usual- 
ly sold by the best Dry-goods Stores in | 
all the large cities at $1.25 and $2.00. 
Harper's Bazar being read by thousands | 


of ladies in all the principal cities of the | 


United States, we to demon- 
strate by this extraordinary offering of 


SILK CREPES 


whether or not we can get 10,000 re- 


propose 


quests for samples for these Bargains | 


from Bazar Readers from this adver- 
tisement. If we do, and you want an 


Evening Dress, we will get your order, 
no difference in whic sh State of the Union 
you reside. Mention this paper. 


BOCCS *« BUHL, 
115 to 121 Federal St, Allegheny City, Pa. 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


M°* DE VERTUS SCEURS, 
12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm 


form and stuff. 


It begs to invite its American customers to come | 


and look at these novelties. 

The Corset Directoire, which is quite in conformity 
to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and gracefui- 
ness; it will be of this year’s successes. 





$1.50 | 


“de Vertus” | 
has created models of an absolute new character as | 





Gros-Grain, Faille, Satin, and Surah, 
BEST QUALITY, PURE DYE. 


WINTER UNDERWEAR 


AND 


HOSIERY. 


250 dozen Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Cashmere) 


Vests, Long or Short Sleeves, White, Nat- | 
ural, or Se: irlet, all sizes, worth. $1. aa 98c. 
pe gh r TE GACH, BE. cc cicccccnssees ‘$1. 50 


each, now., ... 
Ladies’ “‘ Rock Dye” Black es 3 pair for 


| 

| 

. 
Never Grease, Grock, or Wear Shiny. 
| SOFT, LUSTROUS, ELEGANT. 


For sale by dealers generally. 


‘JGHN D. CUTTER & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


| BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


| BARGARREN ART THREAD. 





REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


5 cases Men’s Natural Wool Shirts andl) 
ecu dium or heavy weight, aie | $1. 00 
Children’s English ‘Ribbed ‘Black ‘Cash- ) 
Samples sent on application. 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 


Drawers, full regular made, all sizes, 
59c. pair 
Ladies’ English Black Cashmere Hose,) 
worth 85c. pair. P }59c. 
mere Hose, double knees, worth 60c. sa 50c. 
85c. pair, all sizes at 
Le Boutillier B h 
€ Boutilier brothers, 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
| 295 Church St., N. ¥. New York City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Established half a Century. 


LADY “AGENTS.—Se nd for terms. 


Van Orden Corset Co., 22 Clinton Place,N. Y. 
AITEREN, SON ceo CO.., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


FINE ART GOODS 


For Holiday Presents. 


NEW YORK. 


Boston, 








Satisfaction guaranteed. 








BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, 





Hvenin® aud Bridal Dresses. 


Our new stock of materials for 
Ball, Dinner, and Bridal Dresses 
has been selected with extraor- 
dinary care,and we are enabled to 
show the finest lines of evening 
goods obtainable : 

In Crepes — Japanese, Canton, 
Chiffon, English Crepe, and Crepe 


| de Chine, in Cream, White, Corn- 


cotiicniiiiieeatasidiiamiin = 














CL cmadete ‘ 


MOST POPULAR 


Ghre Ae ph yrs 


ARE THE 


WASH_ FABRIC 


Because they are 





LOW IN PRICE, 
IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS, 


EQUAL 











B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are Mape or tHe Purest anp Finest Sick anp THE Best Quatity or AvusTRaLIAN WOOL. 

Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 

They are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ 
(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. 


name 


flower - blue, Golden - Rod, 
every fashionable tint. 

In Grenadines—Plain, Brocaded, 
and fancy - figured Grenadines, 
White and Black, with colored 
flowers. 

In Silk Muslin— Mousseline de 
Soie, French Gauze, and a new 
style of Silk-and- Wool Mousse- 
line, plain and striped; price 75 
cents, $1.00, and $1.50 per yard. 

Bengaline and Sicilienne in a 
full range of day and evening 
colors. 


and 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” = BI AK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


cat 
TRADE MARK. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, aud Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 





SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 


NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 Weet 14th Street; 
218 est 125th Street 

CHICAGO - - 107 South State Street. 

BOSTON - - 49 West Street. 














MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costomes, Tatton Sorrs, anp Miniinery. 
Purouasing AGENT. 
Silk Gowns from 55. 
Cloth Gowns from. 45. 
Worsted Gowns from. 35. 
Millinery from...... 5 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties living waeihe wn. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and curre nt prices not advanced. 
| I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in adv incing 
| prices on goods and not content with the commission 
| 


allowed by sellers, Send for « zy full 
information regarding fitting customers at a dis stance 


and references from every State and Territory. 


SHOPPIN 


ircular con ts ining 


In New York of all kinds 


by a lady of experience, 





good taste, &c., without chars Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BO ND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE RUSHFORTH HAIR CURLER. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


For 10c. in silver we will send 
tour Curlers to any address. 














Add 








Rushforth Hair Curler, Lawrence, Mass. 
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RICH BANKER (to future son-in-law). 
POOR YOUNG MAN. 


FACETIA. 
WOULDN'T KEEP IT. 
*“ Just oné,” he cried, and’ snatched a kiss. 
The maid cried out, ** Alack! 
I do not like such things as this, 
And straightway gave it back. 
<emeneadenigpeiamannanty 


Srraneer (on car, to Cadley). ‘* Have you the time ?” 
Capuey. “It’s twenty minutes past three.” 
(Five minutes elapse.) 
Stuaneer. *‘ Will you please give me the time ?” 
Capury. ** Three-twenty-five, sir.” 
(Ten minutes elapse.) 
Srreander. “Can you give me the time again, sir?” 
Camury (indignant). ‘No, sir, I can’t. I've given 
youall Thad. You'd better apply to some man who 
lias eternity on his hands.” 
en 
Purtosorurr. “Don't be too hard on the million- 
aire. Put yourself in his place.” 
Aartator (confidentially). “Say, pard, that’s what 
I'm trying to do. Tell me how, and I'll will you a 
cool hundred thousand when I die.” 


“YES, INDEED, SIR; 


A “STRIKING” 
“T HOPE YOU APPRECIATE, SIR, THAT IN MARRYING MY DAUGHTER YOU ARE MARRYING A YOUNG GIRL 
AND I HOPE SHE GETS THESE QUALITIES FROM HER FATHER,” 


A CONSIDERATE WATCHMAN. 

* Don’t make so much noise, please,” said the watch- 
man to the serenaders; “ there's a denf-and-damb asy- 
lum on this block, and I'm afraid you'll disturb the 
patients.” 

a 
Did lovers tell truths as they know ’'em, 
Their luck would be very mach worse. 
I called her “‘a beantiful poem,” 
Well knowing she wasn’t averse 
acon 

‘Ts Glassware an agreeable neighbor ?” 

“Very. When his boy heaved a brick through my 
parlor window, Glassware came right over, and offered 
to pay half the damage if I'd give him back the brick.” 

Capea npaamynage 

*“*T was so gratified, Miss Jones,” said the young 
aoe he right, “to see that my work moved you to tears 

ast night.” 

** Yes, Mr. Bronson,” said the young woman, with a 
sigh; ‘* I was so sorry for you.” 

cincnconissateetiai 

“Do you distrust fat men, captain 2?” 

** Well, no,” returned the old sea-dog; “ not exact- 
ly. But I always give them a wide berth.” 








SHOPPING 
“DID YOU FIND WHAT YOU WANTED?” 
“Yes. THEY HAD IT IN SEVEN DIFFERENT PLACES.” 


‘““LET ME SEE IT.” 
“On, | DIDN'T GET IT.” 





SUGGESTION. 





FULL OF HEART AND GENEROSITY 


HIS MOTHER. *‘ WALDO, WHY ARE YOU SO EXTRAORDINARILY STUDIOUS LATELY ?” 

WALDO BEACONWEALTH (of Boston, aged two and a half years), “I HAVE NOTICED THAT 
RECENTLY VACATED COLLEGE PRESIDENCIES HAVE BEEN FILLED BY COMPARATIVELY VERY 
YOUNG MEN, AND IN VIEW OF SOME IMMEDIATE VACANCIES OF THE SAME NATURE, I HAVE 
DEEMED IT PRUDENT TO BE AS THOROUGHLY PREPARED AS POSSIBLE.” 


RHYMES OF THE HOUR. 
A LATE AUTUMN SIGN. 
The melancholy days are here— 
Replete with sighs and woes— 
When business men and boys appear 
Dressed in their Sunday clothes. 


A SAD BIGHT. 

The man of books regrets to find— 
His breast with deep grief heaves— 

The book it cost a mint to bind 
Bulged out with autumn leaves 


SHAKY. 


The keepers of the shops now shake, 
And fear financial rocks, 
Because their patronesses take 
In samples all their stocks. 
disipeliciailarinetians 

** Say, Binks, I came in to see if you could let me 
have my umbrella back.” 

“I'd be glad to, Snicker, but the fact is, Jimpson, 
who borrowed it from me, has lent it to Paxon, and 
Paxon’s gone to Europe.” 

—_—__——————_ 

Miss Bixrns. “Does your friend, the tenor, ever 
reach high C?” 

Mr. Basso. “ Well, yes, occasionally; but when he 
does, it is such a very high ‘sea’ that he is completely 
swamped by it.” 


WOMAN IN BUSINESS. 
Brown. ‘‘ You were a nice time getting that book.” 
Mus. Brown. ‘I had to ride across town.” 
Brown. “* How was that?’ 
_ Mes. Brown. “TI heard of a place where I could get 
it two cents cheaper.” 
ere wr seer 
Primus. ‘Tom Lucas is going to sue for a divorce, 
I hear.” 
Srounpvus. “On what ground 2?” 
Prinvs. ‘ A typographical error in Bradstreet.” 
dainenenliigiintes 
“ Heliotrope is a very sweet flower,” remarked Mise 
Amy, as she applied a spray to her dainty nose. 
“Yes,” replied Dolly; ‘it is sweet enough to be 
called sheliotrope.” 
aciniattinclilpicbitatin 
Sur. “Oh, Count, aren't you going to the Charity 
Ball next week ?” 
Hx. “I know not what you mean of ze Charity 
Ball, mademoiselle. Ees eet ze ball for ze poor?” 
Suz. “Yes. Won't you go?” 
He. ‘No, mademoiselle, no. 


; I I haf not come to 
America to dance wiz ze poor.” 


—_—>—__—_ 


Tramp (facetiously). **Can’t you gimme a bite to eat, 
mister? I've been travellin’on half fare from the last 
village.” 

Farmer. “ Waal, ye kin continue your trip without 
any fare of mine!’ 








— 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 919.) 
should have for a wife some one who could 


love you so much more than I—as much as | 


you deserve.” 


. 
‘‘ Ah, it is kind of you to say this. Let 


me say in return, God bless you,” he said. 
“Oh, Felix, don’t speak kindly to me! I 
would have you reproach me—hate me—any- 
thing!” 
** Yes, but I can’t,” hesaid,dryly, ‘There, 


you see, we have settled all this business in | 
a methodical way, after all. No false senti- | 


ment—no stage rant—no reproaches, curses 
—no full steam on—no safety-valve tied 
down —no ultimate explosion. Just as it 
should be! and you standing alone, your 
own mistress, free to choose. Sires as air.” 

He stood up, rubbed his hands, stamped 
his feet as though he were cold. Never had 
there been possibly so quiet a disruption of 
all ties—it had been admirably carried out, 
he thought. It had spared her—it had saved 
him making a fool of himself, by breaking 
down and showing her—her whom he had 
lost—that he was as weak as other men, once 
taken off his guard. And he had been upon 
his guard all the while, watchful and vigil- 
ant, biding his time, thinking of her always 
and how to spare her in the best and most 
generous way. 

**T will leave you now, Patricia,” he said. 
** You do not want me to go away altogether 

yet?” 

‘*Certainly not.” 

**T would do so, only there is Sister Edith 
to consider for a little while.” 

‘“‘Is there—is there any hope for her?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head, and walked slowly 
away with his hands behind him, toward the 
higher ground. He turned the bend of the 
cliff, and then walked on faster, with his 
head thrown back, and his chest squared, 
and his hands clinched, and with a new and 
very different expression on his face. 

‘** Now—for this Mike Garwood,” he said. 

(TO BE OONTINUED. } 
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UBIfOAM, 
A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


'TS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 


CLEAN TEETH 














“TV hwee Weeks 
| Kr \O cents 


To convince everybody, before subscrib- 
ing, of the high quality and interest of our 
Beautifally Milustrated journal iu its 
new form, we will send to any address 


5 Numbers Sor 
10 Gens. 


These numbers contain the first chapters 
of “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” by Julia 
Magruder; of “ Reunited,” a charming 
novel by a Popular Seuthern Author. 
——-Eight Shert Stories by Amelia 
E. Barr, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Maurice Thompson and others.—A 
character sketch of Henry Woodfin 
Grady, by Oliver Dyer, author of 
“ Great Senators of the United States,” 
running through three numbers, with a life- 
like full-page portrait of Mr. Grady. Ten 
articles of world-wide interest and value 
by James Parton, M. W. Hazeltine 
and others.—Sparkling Editorials, 
Tilustrated Poems, Helen Marshall 
North’s chatty column and the vast quan- 
tity of other delightful reading matter of 
interest to all members of the household, 
go to make up the most perfect National 
Family Journal ever offered to the 
American people. Send ten cents for these 
three numbers and judge for yourself. 
Subscription price, two dollars a year. 


NEW YORK LEDGER, 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 17 William St., N.Y. 








Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 

The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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There is no 


om a 


Van Houtens 


in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 





Nourishment 





is ever coming to the front. 
thirst ? 


pressing after-effects. 


the London Court Hospital has used 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA... 


pared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 





THE DRINK QUESTION 


What beverage shall we drink to quench 
Next to tea, the most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is 
rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. 
excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other preparations stands Van Hov- 
TEN’S, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free from fat, easily 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, anu a stimulant without any de- 


Van Hovuten’s Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late 
Emperor of Germany upon high recommendation. 


It is strongly recommended to Students and all whose duties involve much 
wear and tear, whether mental or physical. 
the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 
What shall we drink to raise the spirits high? 
Van HovurTen’s Cocoa, is the universal ery! 
The purest and most delicious ; 
The best and most nutritious. 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for-you, and take no substitute. It is put up in one quarter, 
one half, and one pound cans. If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to either Van Houten 
& Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a Can will be sent by mail. Pre- 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA ... . ONCE TRIED ALWAYS.USED. 


There are many 


The senior physician of 
this brand of Cocoa for many years. 


For these reasons it has earned 


» » BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 






¢ 
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I UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, sealy, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 








| arespeedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 
eured by the Curioura Remenirs, consisting of Curi- 
oura, the great Skin Cure, Curmocra Soap, an ex- 
| quisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cutioura 


greatest of Hnmor Remedies, when the beat physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Curtoura Remepres 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 


daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resouvenr, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dave 


AND CHEMIOAL CorPoRaTION, Boston, Mass, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| Rrso.ivent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
} 
Send for “* How to Care Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


| Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rhen- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curiovra Anti-Pats Praster, 5c. 


Do You Read or Work Nights? 


If so, you need the larg- 
i 3 est and steadiest light pos- 
& sible, and should buy one 
e of our 


COLUMBUS 


Round Wick Burners. 

It does not smoke or 
smell, is easy to take care 
of, and gives the largest 
and best light of any Kero- 
sene Burner made. Can be 
used on any Lamp with 
either No. 2 or No. 3 Col- 
lar, and is handsome as 
well as useful. Uses 

Rochester chimney. 
>» Every Burner plainly 
P stamped 


“COLUMBUS.” 


If your dealer does not keep it, we will send pre- 
| paid to any address, on receipt of $1. 
| Send for circular of our celebrated Connecticut Cen- 
| tral Draft Lamp. Address, 
WALLACE & SON, 


Ansonia, Conn., or 29 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People. 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | F) ESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 






























COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen. Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga Co., 
New York. 


“ The Common-Sense chairs and settees 
of Mr. Sinclair are not sur; by any 
other clase of goods, and parties furnish- 
ing country-houses and desiring inexpen- 
sive, comfortable, and durable furniture 
will do well to write to Mr. FLA. Sin- 
clair, at‘ Mottville, N. Y., for a copy of 
his hand-book, which contains illustra- 
tions of the various articles he manu- 
factures, with a schedule of prices.””— 
Scientific American. 


Ask your Furniture Dealer 
te Seodatre Common-Sense 
rs. 


My addtess is stamped on all of uiy chairs; please find it before 
purchasing.. © ¥. js SINCLAIR. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPosITION, 1889. 


‘THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 

Dr.W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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| Wot on 
foals eMantles, 
erines, Cravattes, 
Vsigns = Moderate prices, 
cy Aiverjae, New Tork: 


BST AND CHEAPEST. 


E. Fougera & Co., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.¥. 


THE L 7 
OPO NE 


Ems 


‘HALMA 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
| JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
| For Sate ey Booxseiters AND Toy AND Fancy Gooos 
DEAveas, OR SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF One Do.zan. 
E. I. HORSMAN, PUBLISHER, 
80 & 82 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 











HOUSEKEEPERS 


Get posted before you purchase furniture. Send for 
illustrated priced catalogue free. 


MASON FURNITURE CoO., 
115 to 123 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ADIES WANTED. —To sell Roses and 
4 Shrubs on salary, whole or parttime. Brown 
Brornuers, Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y., Chicago,IL. 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY HEAD. 
GEAR. 

I r is not easy, even for ‘‘extremists in 
style,” to comprehend the fascination of 
‘veils upon veils,” as worn four and five 

centuries ago. At one period the Wives and 

daughters of well-to-do citizens were satis- 
fied with nothing less than a framework of 
brass or wire rods upon which to rest the 
fashionable structure of such gauzy fabric as 
their purses could command; never less than 
two feet, often three feet or more, the pre- 
cious veiling was upreared, floating over the 
shoulders like gossamer streamers. A season 
later additional breadths were in request as 

a face protector, and swiftly following, came 

Dame Fashion’s order for a limitless amount 

of material, to be so bowed and twisted over 

a starched underpinning as to reach fabulous 

heights. A fearless preacher of the times 

likened a woman wearing one of these hide- 

ous fol-de-rols among a group of men to a 

tall cedar surrounded by small bushes. 
These and other absurd head - coverings 

were contemporaneous, so it is affirmed, with 

a period marking the last agonies of feudal 

France and England. The dissoluteness of 

the times can hardly be overdrawn; these 

exaggerations were the “outward signs of an 
inward and spiritual curse.” An illustrated 
work of that period, now preserved in the 

British Museum, informs us that all the head- 

dresses therein portrayed “ jostle each other, 

revealing absolute anarchy in taste.” 


POTATOES. 





Potato Cakes.---Mix cold mashed potatoes | 
with two eggs, a spoonful of milk, and one of | 


prepared flour; shape into little cakes, dust 
with grated bread-crumb, and fry in butter 
until brown on both sides. 

Potato Slices. —This makes a novel and de- 
licious breakfast dish, Fill a brick-shaped 
par, which has first been wet with water, 
with freshly mashed potatoes; let stand 
overnight. Remove from the mould, cut in 
slices, dip in beaten egg, and then in cracker 
dust, and fry in hot butter. 
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More 


From the ae ttle es in the 
‘AL SLIPPER.” 
N a Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, E 84 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it phe best Powder in the market. 
1 have — it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to Tee no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH 


The Lablache Fate Powder is the purest and only 
postent toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
yeatitifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mage, 














m, each containing siz 
all druggists. 





Nervous Diseases or Fits, The Oxygen Ner- | 


FO R vine cannot be excelled. Address COMPOUND 
GOXIGEN ASSUCLATION, FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious & Nervous Disorders 





<FeF Px 


-- 
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ties, BEE 


KNOWN AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


CENTS PE 
England. B. F. A 





MEN, WOMEN. x “ CHILDREN 


is the most marvelous Antidote 3 vet paieorered.. 
cic for Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., 2nd 
is found especially efficacious and remedial by ALL SUFFERERS. 

Long PECHAM: S| pitt health-restoring and life-giving proper- 
LLS have an unprecedented demand and 
the Prey = se any att; Medicine in the World. 


Prepared only, oy THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, 
LLEN cO., Sole agents Yor the United States, 365 
& 367 Canal St., AM" 8 PIL who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


It is the premier Spe- 


PRICE 25 











y 

4 will mail BEECHA’ on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please 

; mention BiECHA CHARS Pil Oi aac x — 4 

if 

) 250. 
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Lieeic COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best Beef Tea. 


Finest meat - flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty 
pounds of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 


signature as shown, 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoannt Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 











ASK 


7 BLUE 


6, 





id WOODWORTH'S 


ad LG: 


LILIES 
PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKAGLE 
PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTING. SOLD BY 
ALL ORUCCISTS 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
INC 25c IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


WOODWORTH & SONS. 


ROCHESTER NY 








HONEY DEW SUGAR CORN 
THE BEST, 


Prepared for Fancy trade from 
the tenderest and sweetest 
ears of Corn that grow. Un- 
8 gee in flavor, sweetness, 

ae Every can guar- 
anteed. Kept by all fancy 
Grocers, who find profit and 
satisfaction in handling Hon- 
ey Dew Brand. Address, 


ERIE PRESERVING CO., 


Buffalo, New York. 





18 Hyacinths, various colors mized. 
25 Single Tulips, various colors mized. 
24 Double Tulips, various colors mized. 


18 Polyanthus Narcissus, assorted colors. 

15 Double and Single Narc iseus, assorted ¢ 
18 Phensant’s Eye Narcissus, fine bedder. 

75 Large Golden Yellow Crocus, 


18 Scarlet Duc van Thol, dazgling scarlet 


= NEW BOOK ivr icsrae Sone "Asana 


A valuable work of 112 pages. 


ROOZEN'S SPECIAL FALL COLLECTION. 475 Bulbs for $8.75. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, ETC. 


‘We will deliver at Express offices in New York City and Toronto the following selected bulbs for ~ raamel planting 
from the famous farms of Ant. Roozen 


| 


} 
olure | 


Pamphlet on Cultivation free with each order. 


J. TER KUILE, 33 Broadway, New York. 


2 All the Bulbs are of the largest size and will bloom next spring. 


ind Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, and Plants,” by 
Price 40 cents by mail. 


Son, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland 

50 Blue Crocus, of shades. 

50 White Crocus, of shades. 

5&0 Variegated Crocus, of shades. 

24 Snowdrops ip pane gp oie 

36 Spanish "Tris colors, 

12 Scilla Siberic A, Te . on ‘ 

24 Grape Hyacinths, dark sky blue. 

18 Triteleia Uniflora (Spring Star flower). 
Address the Sole Agent for U. 8. and Canada, 


Mention Harper's Bazav. 





EX 





wh E POSITIVE CURE. 
¥ BROTHERS, 


66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 ct, 


sCream Barn F Oe MP Caranets 


OLDin HEAD 








SUPPLEMENT. 


4 Months (.%,) 10 Cts. 


if you mention this paper. 


Handsomely 
illustrated and 
devoted to 


Fiction, 
Fashion, 


Flowers, 
Fancy Work, 
Home 
Decoration, 
Art 
Needlework, 
Stamping, 
Painting, 
Designing, 


Cooking, 
Housekeeping. 





In short, ev “creyting pertaining to Woman’s 
Work and Woman’s Pleasure treated by 
such writers as Rost Terry Cooke, MARION 
Hartanp, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Jenny 
i: “ Dr. FRANK,” Maria Partoa, GEORGE 

Knapp and Ju.iet Corson. 

Every department in charge of a special 
editor. 

Every article contributed expressly for 
The Housewife by the best talent obtainable. 


50 cents a year, 5 cents a copy. 


Special Offer :—To introduce it into 
thousands of new homes, we offer it on trial 


4 months for only 10 cents. 
(If you mention this paper.) 


q THE HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO,, N. Y. CITY. 
s 


150 Tints. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self- Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by ~~ 
one, nven 
err w ~*~ F. ne 
8., M.8.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
cnamel paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Meta 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 
By a 60 
Send for tint cards. 


“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 
60c. nnd $1.00. POSTAQE, 10c. EXTRA. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
ae Bags 15th street, heed 7 













HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 








INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 

This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 








companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS. 
H, O'NEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 


JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥+ 





ANTILLES COFFEE Co., 


161 Maiden Lane, New York. 





A delicious and fragrant Coffee, freshly roasted, and 
put up whole in 5, 10, 25, and 50 Ib. pkgs. Twenty-eight 
cents pér lb. Send 6 cents in stamps for \&-Ib. sample. 








HOOPINC-COUCH 


CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


The celebrated and effectual = eure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, ard & Son, 
Queen V sy St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. FOUGERA & CO,, 
30 North William St., New York. 


(Exerciser Complete $5) 

Is Best or Att. Crrcurar Free, 

Books: For ‘*An Ideal Complexion 
& Complete Physical Development,’ 
Alls 50 cts. “Health & Strength in 

hysical Culture,” 40 Ills 50 cts, Chart of 
39 Ills for Dumb Bells & Pulleys, 25 cts. 
Ad. JNO. E. DOWD'S Vocal & Physical 
Culture school, 116 Monroe St. Chicago 


VILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL Belen td by WATER. 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 



























